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| THE BUSINESS OF | 


. <4 VERNMENT,. | 
GO ERNME T. _| 


T is becoming more evident every day that the sleepy, 
quiet days of the Victorian Era have ended. We use 
the phrase to describe an epoch in history rather than 
as indicating the exact period during which the late Queen 
Victoria reicned. History moves on like FitzGerald’s 

writing finger, a..t takes little account of such landmarks to 
humanity as the end of a century or of a reign. Movements that 
were in existence during the last days of the late Queen Victoria 
went on during the time of her immediate successor, and died 
on their appointed day and in the order of nature; others 
that had been germinating underground came up above the 
surface and grew till they were gigantic plants. This is what 
really differentiates one historical period from another. In the 
reign of Queen Victoria there were plenty of strikes and no few 
attempts at the production of anarchy; but they differed in 
kind, no less than in degree, from those that have to be faced 
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now. Labour has taken a long time to organise itself; but at last 
it has attained its full strength, and the country has come to 
recognise in it something that was only dimly anticipated 
beforehand. The national strike is a new thing in economic 
warfare. How the Government should deal with it is a problem 
to test the capacity of the greatest statesmen. Obviously 
the fortune and future of the country depend upon a satisfactory; 
solution being found. The industrial army of Great Britain 
is responsible for the production and manufacture of 1+! 

necessaries of life. If these necessaries are denied, ruin musi 
ensue. 

How then is the Government to be conducted so tht 
the unending war between Capital and Labour may be kept withii 
its proper ring? A great proportion of our daily contemporaries 
appear to think that the only effectual way is to imitate tlie 
Colonies by drawing up a code of laws dealing with strikes and 
strikers. Their essential feature is that disputes should 
subjected to the arbitration of a body on which both sides ar 
equally represented, and that the awards should be compulso: 
alike on the employer and on the employed. It is a stro 
measure, and yet the situation demands something like it. 
the Colonies it has acted fairly well, and there is no reason 
think that it would not do so in the Mother Country. | 
main thing would be to make justice the governing princi; 
That ought to be no difficulty in this country, where the 
is administered by judges exceeded by no others in the wo: | 
for their fearless impartiality. An arbitration court might t 
be formed for any trade, and so constituted that it would 
as idle for anyone to protest against its decrees as it is 
protest against the deliverance of one of our great jud 
A novel, but we believe a very useful, reform would be |r 
Parliament to regulate the method of voting in all trades unio: 
At present, whether it be by ballot or by a show of hands, | 
opinion of each man is known. Most of the huge majorit: s 
are results of bullying. The trades unionist is forced wi 
nilly to go with the majority. There is no other tyranny eq: 
to it. Even in Parliamentary elections the habit of submission 
causes the men to sway hither and thither not as individuals 
but as masses. Nothing was more remarkable in the last tv 
or three elections than the way in which the industrial e!: 
torates gave their votes in an unbroken mass, not in small 
battalions. Whether they were Unionist as at Birmingham 
or Radical as in Lancashire, they voted in huge blocks ; that 
is to say, in the manner of automata rather than in that of 
thinking individuals. Since their existence is now sanctioned 
by Parliament, it would not be unreasonable to insist upon the 
rule that a sound and real system of secret voting should be 
condition with which a trades union must conform or be declared 
illegal. Freedom to vote must be safeguarded for the unionist 
and freedom to work for the non-unionist. 

Another suggestion has been made. In a time of crisis 
like the present, ordinary party distinctions fade away. Just 
and moderate-minded men, whatever section of politics they 
belong to, have only one mind in regard to certain proceedings 
Followers of Mr. Asquith and followers of Mr. Bonar Law 
know equally well that social life would be impossible if certain 
rules were not observed. No two sane persons would difier 
about the blame attached to a thief or a murderer. Stealing 
and killing cannot be permitted if people are going to form part 
of the same community. It is the same with outrage on 
property. English Law, in spite of all that is said against it, 
is based on the common-sense of the nation. It is better 
says the Law. for an offender to be fined or imprisoned than that 
he should be assailed by those against whom he has committed 
the offence. Those who have taken to the pastime of breaking 
windows will do well to keep this in mind. Policemen may 
not always be gentle in their handling, nor magistrates lenient ; 
but the treatment accorded by either of them is better than 
that of the mob. We have said that moderate men are i 
agreement that this is an elementary factor in social living, 
and no doubt they command an ov erwhelming body of support 
in the country. It only remains, then, for them to unite them 
forces for the purpose of asserting the supremacy of the Law 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 
Curzon, who is to be “Queen of Beauty” in the tourn- 
ment to be held this summer. Lady Curzon is the daughter 0! 
the late Colonel the Hon. Montagu Curzon ; her marriagé 
Viscount Curzon took place in 1907. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph ho: 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are rec 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the 
spondence at once to him. 
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NE or two simple reflections in regard to the strike 
of coal-miners now in progress must suggest 
themselves to every thoughtful mind. It is evident 
in the first place that, if these national strikes 
are to become a continual menace, the nation 

will have to take measures to safeguard itself from the conse- 
quences of them. We can no more permit a complete paralysis 
of industry than we can permit deluded women to go about 
the streets smashing the windows of tradesmen. It is no part 
of our business to side either with the coal-owners or with the 
men; neither seem to deserve much pity. The coal-owners 
have amassed stocks of coal for which, while the strike continues, 
they will receive an enhanced price, and they will, at the same 
time, be rid of their wages bill. The men, by means of their 
organisation, have accumulated the sinews of war and, while 
the country is suffering from the effects of the strike, they are 
amusing themselves with rabbit-coursing, pigeon-flying, whippet- 
racing and the other pastimes they affect. Meanwhile the 
great consumer of coal, the big manufacturer, has to put his 
engine fires out, and those who depend on him for work and 
ultimately for bread for the maintenance of their families, are 
reduced to idleness. That is the root of the evil. It threatens 
to inflict, and is already inflicting, ruinous damage on our great 
commercial system and untold misery on the workers. Not 
against the masters only are the miners striking, but against 
the nation as a whole, and particularly those who are engaged 
as privates in the great industrial army. 


There is another and more concrete aspect of the question. 
Within the last day or two a new edition has come out of 
Mr. Booth’s work on “ Liquid Fuel and Its Apparatus.” The 
author shows, or, rather, he thinks it quite unnecessary to show, 
that oil is now being generally accepted as a practical substi- 
tute for coal. In many ways it is better. Two years ago, at 
the Naval Manceuvres, when the stokehold crew of one of the 
tival fleet divisions were worn out and unfit for further efforts, 
liquid fuel was substituted, and the ship simply ran away from 
the enemy and ravaged the South Coast. The reason, of course, 
is that with oil a high steam pressure can be more quickly and 
efficiently acquired than with coal. A great many ships are 
now being built with arrangements for using oil as fuel. If it 
is a little more expensive in the first instance, a counter- 
balancing economy is made by the fact that the space required 
tor storage of coal becomes available for other purposes. All 
over the world the supply of oil is increasing, and its use as a 

iel is rapidly extending. It may very easily happen that 
the success of the motor-ship “Selandia,” in addition to 
ecoming historical as a triumph of oil, may possess extra- 

dinary significance for the miners. Lord Grey, who was one 
of the passengers, despatched wireless messages to the King 
td Queen, Queen Alexandra, the King of Denmark, the 
“town Princeof Denmark, and Prince Waldemar. He also sent 
4 Wireless message to Sir Thomas Shaughnessy advising him 
cularly to look well after «Oil Red Route.” If the weight of 
‘uel in her be compared with that of an ordinary steamship and 
°r engineer's staff of nine engineers and two boys with that of 
Similar steamship, which would require twenty-four men in 
‘¢ engine-room department, it will be easily recognised that 
il is becoming a formidable competitor with coal. 
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In one of our daily contemporaries an interesting corre- 
spondence has been going on about the varying ages of birds. 
Many ornithologists have long tried to collect interesting facts 
bearing on this question. The great difficulty is that if birds 
are wild it is practically impossible to keep a register of their 
births and deaths, and if they are tame it is very difficult to say 
how far natural conditions are maintained. From the ages 
attained by those kept in captivity some idea may be obtained 
of their relative longevity. The different species vary greatly 
among themselves. <A chaffinch, for instance, is long-lived and 
a bullfinch short-lived. Sparrows have been kept for a long 
time ; so have larks, curiously enough. In the case of the last- 
mentioned, what is most singular is that a bird which rejoices 
in soaring will often go on living for years in a tiny cage where 
it has scarcely room to hop. Tame gulls have been known to 
live very long. One that we know of is now well on its way to 
its half-century. Peacocks are said to have touched the century ; 
at any rate, that is said to be the case with the one Lord Beacons- 
field gave to Lady Warwick. Eagles are proverbially long- 
lived. Some of our readers may perhaps be able to supply 
exact statements of the ages of some of their old pets. 



































































Some good will result if time is found at Westminster 
during the present Session for the passage of the Law of Libel 
Bill, which is to be introduced by Mr. Russell Rea. It is the same 
Bill as Sir George Toulmin had in charge last Session. Every- 
body has some idea of the abuses that are carried on under the 
present system. Writers in newspapers, even when animated 
by the most innocent intentions in the world, may by chance 
write a word or make a statement that can be interpreted as 
libellous ; and, unfortunately, there are lawyers of the baser 
sort, such men as are found in the extreme edge of every pro- 
fession, who do not hesitate to bring the alleged libel before 
the person libelled and offer to carry it through the courts on 
a commission basis; that is, they only charge if they win. 
It leads to a very great deal of corruption. Many a newspaper 
proprietor, when confronted with what are practically black- 
mailing charges, will often save himself worry and time and 
trouble by paying the comparatively small sum which is_neces- 
sarv to settle the action. 


ELM-BLOSSOM 


Loosened is the Winter's hold, 
Gone the bitter griping cold 
Of the biting grim Nor’-easter with his skies of sullen grey. 
Earth is waking from her sleep: 
Through the loosening soil there peep 
Blades of grass and flames of crocus, straining up to find the day. 


And the South-west, wild and strong, 
Roars and riots all day long 
Through the bending, swaying branches where the sap begins 
to stir; 
Great white clouds are on the wing 
Galleons, freightcd deep with Spring ; 
And the elms are flushed already with soft crimson here and 
there. 


Roses wait for June to show 
Maiden blush and passion-glow, 
But the old elms, deeply rooted in the firm and stedfast earth 
In the summer sage and grave- 
While the winds of March do rave 
Don their ruddy wedding-garments with a joy too deep for mirth. 
EpiItH MoOGGRIDGE. 


On the other hand, one of the most successful criminal 
lawyers of the day, talking this matter over with the writer, 
said, “‘ I always justify.” Usually justification seems to involve 
so much that the journalist, even when he has written in perfect 
good faith, rather avoids it ; but, certainly, when the charge 
made has a blackmailing intent at the back of it, there can be 
no doubt but that the boldest course is the best. The people 
who get up such charges belong, as a rule, to the classes who 
shrink most from cross-examination. The essentials of a real 
libel are (1) that it is an injury, and (2) that it is malicious. 
We would be the very last to defend those who achieve notoriety 
and earn a livelihood by dealing in personalities—where they 
overstep the law they thoroughly deserve punishment. At 
the same time, for the sake of wholesomeness in public life, it 
is best not to interfere with freedom of criticism, especially 
when this criticism is directed against public bodies or institu- 
tions. Even when the language is open to the charge of being 
too severe, it is not necessarily libellous, and in these days it is 
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hopeless to expect to achieve any sort of reform without vigorous 
and emphatic propagation. 

Our energetic and competent contributor, Dr. Lillias 
Hamilton, has a scheme on hand which is eminently worthy 
of support. Every year she turns out of Studley Horticultural 
College for Women, of which she is Warden, a contingent of 
students trained in farm and dairy work, poultry-keeping, 
market-gardening, fruit-growing and similar arts. It does not 
seem very difficult to find posts for these beginners ; but Miss 
Hamilton thinks it would be greatly to their advantage if, 
after having finished their studies, they could take up work 
as a matter of course on a farm. Her idea is to run a co-opera- 
tive farm, which would provide work in all the different depart- 
ments for the girls. She lays it down as a principle thai the 
farm should be run, not like the experimental farm at some of 
the agricultural colleges, at an annual loss, but on a sound 
financial basis. In a word, the farm would put the teaching 
to the very highest practical test. It would be success indeed 
if the students, under the guidance of experienced forewomen, 
proved able to cultivate in a profitable manner a considerable 
farm. To have done so would give them credentials that would 
ensure a Career. 


Owing to the mild weather the daffodils are this year 
opening earlier than usual, and the old double kind is 
blooming freely in garden and woodland. The dainty little 
narcissus minimus, as well as the larger, pale-coloured pallidus 
precox, were giving us blooms before February had departed. 
The exhibition of forced bulbs held at Vincent Square on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last provided visitors with a foretaste of what 
is to come later in the way of other daffodils, and it was interest- 
ing to note that many new varieties of exceptional merit have 
been raised. Improvement was specially marked in the small- 
flowered section, where a number of daffodils with pure white 
blossoms were to be seen. Although the daffodil of the poets 
was golden yellow, these white varieties are no less charming ; 
but whether they will prove so hardy and lasting in the outdoor 
garden is a matter for conjecture. 


Considerable interest was taken by visitors to the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Exhibition on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last in a new fruit cleaning and grading machine. This is the 
first time that such a machine has been seen at these meetings, 
and those who saw it working were favourably impressed with 
its capabilities. By pouring fruit into a hopper at one end and 
working the machine by manual power it is claimed that almost 
any kind of fruit can be cleaned and graded at the rate of three 
tons per hour. The fruit is carried along on a bed of soft flannel 
over a canvas belt, and gently brushed with soft hair brushes. 
Soiled tomatoes treated for the benefit of visitors came out at 
the other end of the machine in a clean, sound condition, with- 
out any of the stalks being removed. It is said to be suitable 
for any kind of fruit, and should prove of considerable value to 
those who grow large quantities for market. It was invented 
and is manufactured in Jersey, but before passing any definite 
opinion upon its merits the fruit and vegetable committee of 
the society wish to have the machine further tested. 

Anglers would read with a considerable amount of satis- 
faction the report of a case tried at the North London Police 
court last week. It was brought by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and was remarkable because 
there was no allegation of pain having been inflicted. The 
charge the accused had to answer to was that of “ cruelly terri- 
fying”’ three lions. Mr. Polhill, who appeared in support of 
the summons, explicitly said that it was not suggested that 
the defendant beat the animals or caused them physical pain, 
but the Legislature evidently intended by the Act of last year 
that animals should be protected from mental suffering. It 
is absurd cases of this kind that injure the good work done by 
the Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, by showing 
it in an interfering light. Mr. Hedderwick dismissed the case 
without calling upon the defence. He said that the new Act 
is one that has to be administered“ with a strong dose of common- 
sense.”’ He supposed it might apply to “ pythons at the Zoo, 
lobsters in fishmongers’ shops and to the worms with which the 
angler baited his hooks.” 


To this Mr. Greenwood, who took charge of the Bill while 
it was passing through Parliament, has made a perplexed reply 
which fails to throw any additional light on the true intention of 
the Act. He does not attempt to define what “‘ mental anguish ”’ 
is in an animal, but asserts that captive animals include 
reptiles and snakes in confinement, whether at the Zoo or else- 
where. He hints that there was “something like a panic, real 
or affected (the italics are ours), among the angling fraternity.” 
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Mr. Greenwood goes so far as to admit that the Judge will no: 
consider the larva of the flesh-fly as a reptile, and he enters upon 
a discussion as to whether annelids can be so considered for; 
the purposes of the Act. Although he was in charge of the Bil! 
and admits that this is a serious question, he is compelled to 
leave it to the physiologists to determine. It is fairly eviden: 
that he does not wish to countenance a prosecution for cruelty 
simply because a man baited a hook with a live worm, and 
yet he argues against the cruelty of the process. On the whol 
it is lucky for this country that those who administer justice 
are, as a rule, gifted with an amount of common-sense that 
frequently undoes the evil that comes from the lack of it 
Westminster. It would be easy to name several measur 
that have been placed on the Statute Book within the last ten 
vears and are already a dead-letter. 


During all the month of February rivers in the South 
Ireland, of which great things are expected in the early weeks 
the fishing season, were singularly disappointing. In spite of : 
mild winter and of all circumstances pointing to the likelilh: 
of an early run of fish, the salmon did not come into the riy 
and, as usual, nobody knew the reason why. Certainly t! 
was no lack of water to prevent their ascent. With the inc: 
ing of March, rather like a lion than a lamb, the fish began 
bestir themselves. They have run into most of these riv::; 
freely, and at the moment of writing there needs only t! t 
there should be some fine weather, so that the water may hay a 
chance of settling and the salmon themselves an inducem: »t 
to rest in the pools, for the anglers to have great sport. If te 
later weeks of the month be as lamb-like as proverbial wisd 
warrants, there should be some record bags. 

TO A CITY PIGEON. 

Born to the boundless kingdoms of the air, 
Granted by God the freedom of the sky, 
Thou choosest not, ungrateful bird, to fly 

Unfettered thro’ the heavens fresh and fair, 

Preferring, in the gloomy city square, 

Where women weep and little children die, 
Remorselessly to lay thy freedom by, 
And feed upon the refuse wasting there ! 


Have we not scorned our heritage as well ? 
We, too, have wings—to mount with fancy free ; 
But rather than to soar, we choose like thee 
To hide in squalor from the sunlight beams ; 
And for a mess of pottage still we sell 
The birthright of a boundless world of dreams ! 
GILBERT THOMAS. 
Trade disturbances did not seem to have much effect upon 
the Hackney Show which, on Tuesday, took the place of the 
Shire Exhibition at Islington. All entries were forwarded in 
good time, showing that railway derangements had not interfered 
with that particular form of traffic. There was also an excellent 
attendance. We have only the first day’s results before us as 
we go to press; but they seem to show that those who have 
earned great names as breeders are holding their own. In the 
prize-list figure the names of Mr. Martinez de Hoz, Mr. Walter 
Briggs, Sir Walter Gilbey, Mr. Philip Smith, Mr. J. H. Welbourne, 
Mr. John Beal and others whom we expected to find there. 
Next week we hope to show some pictures of the winners. In 
the present issue we reproduce the photograph of a foal which 
will interest Hackney-lovers. Although the foal was only five 
days old at the time when it was taken, it shows a very fine 
Hackney action, and offers an interesting illustration to those 
engaged in the new dispute about the old contention concerning 
the transmission of acquired characteristics. 





Now and again from the Highlands of the West of Scotland, 
as proverbially out of Africa, we hear of some new thing. True, 
all such discoveries are in reality only of some very old thing 
which comes on us with the sensation of novelty because it 
has so long ceased to be familiar. In this sense we are conscious 
of a surprised pleasure, such as novelty gives us, when we hear 
of a wild cat killed in those wild regions, and even an eagle 
provides us with something of the same satisfaction. More 
novel yet, in the sense of being far more unexpected, is that 
find of an illicit still, in fine working order, on the hill in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Alsh. Concealed under a cairn 
stones, and with the smoke cunningly led out through a tunn 
along the mountain-side, the still had a capacity for distillin 
the respectable and cheering quantity of twenty gallons 
whisky. The interest of a tourist’s ramble in that beauti! 
land seems to be enhanced quite enormously by the possibil 
of coming on such a trace as this of romantic felony. 
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We are told that in Berlin the authorities, recognising that 
the cab horse and his driver have become somewhat of ana- 
chronisms in the streets of the capital, are compulsorily retiring 
both the one and the other on something like an old-age or 
veterans’ pension. The idea seems to be both that the horse 
cabs are an impediment to the modern traffic, and also that 
the horses and the drivers themselves have fallen on very evil 
:imes and that it is no mercy to prolong their lives on the streets. 
It is rather the fashion in England just now to take German 
social legislation for our model, and possibly the time is at hand 
when it will behove us for the same reasons, to adopt something 
like the same measures towards our horse-drawn cabs. It 
must be very hard for the drivers of hansoms to earn a living, 
and some of the horses look far from flourishing. Only a little 
while ago it seemed certain that the horse-drawn cab would 
lie a natural death of inanition, but it enjoyed a brief revival 
during the strike of the motor cabs and now lingers on in a manner 
ilmost painfully suggestive of Swift’s Struldbrugs. 


THE SEASON 


INE people out of ten will tell you that they have never 
noticed the flower of the elm—they know chestnut 
blossom 

| (which , 
indeed, 

does not hide its 
light under a 
bushel) and lime 
blossom, beloved 
if bees, even the 
flower of the 
ak; but elm 
blossom is not 
noticeable. A 
few people per- 
haps imagine 
that the seed- 
pods, which grow 
in little close 
bunches and fall 
in their count- 
less thousands as 
the leaf forms, 
are flowers. 
[hree vears ago 
the roads of the 
Southern Coun- 
ties lay white, 
almost as if 
under snow, 
when the seed- 
pods of the elm 
fell, and almost 
half the popula- 
tion talked about 
the wonderful 
“blossom” of 
that year. The 
blossom had been 
wonderful, no 
doubt, but very 
few had noticed 
it. Quite early 
in February the 
elms don a gar- 
ment of wine 
lour, a_ soft, 

thick covering 
vhich transforms 
the twigs, that 
tand clear-cut 
ind sharp 
igainst the win- 
ier sky, toa 
jurred outline 
inder a violet 
nist, a mass of 
ndefinite colour, 
no longer hard 
ind sharp 
Every twig be- 
omes clouded, 
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The financial report of the Sussex County Cricket Club 
has been lately published, showing a loss on the year of 
something over three hundred pounds. It is not a heavy deficit, 
but the fact that not Sussex alone but many of our counties 
should have fared so ill in a “ gate money ” sense in a summer 
so ideal for cricket as the last gives cause to think rather sadly 
about ‘the future of county cricket in general. It is a sadness 
which is not mitigated by the idea of the triple “‘ Test ’’ matches 

-South Africa, Australia and our noble selves—which we are 
expecting to see in the coming season. With all this “ Test ” 
cricket, and the drain that it will make on the playing power 
of some of the counties, we cannot hope that county matches 
will be ever as popular or able to show as good“ gates ”’ 
even on the very large assumption of an equally favourable 
season—as they were in the wonderful summer of Iog11. It 
behoves the counties to set their financial houses in order ; but, 
unfortunately, though this advice is obvious and easy, it is more 
difficult to suggest exactly how it should be carried into effect. 


OF ELM BLOSSOM. 


softened, as it were embroidered ; but the change is not of the 
kind to strike the casual observer. Botany books say that the 
; flower is 
“brownish,” and 
that is how most 
people see it, 
and hardly 
notice that the 
twigs have 
altered; if they 
do, they think it 
is the budding of 
the leaves, just 
as the _ willows 
and larches gain 
a purple sheen 
and the twigs of 
lime and chest- 
nut show a 
bolder outline 
and a fuller 
colour as the 
buds thicken. 
3ut the flower of 
the elm is one of 
the earliest of 
all; it appears 
with the snow- 
drop and the first 
daisy and the 
budding gorse. 
It is generally 
visible even be- 
fore the hazel be- 
gins to show the 
gold-dusted 
velvet of 
the catkins 
and the tiny 
rose-coloured 
petals of the 
female flower ; 
nettles. which, 
strangely 
enough, are the 
blood relations of 
the elm, do not 
flower until 
later. The rooks 
that build their 
nests to swing in 
the highest 
branches sound 
their first dis- 
cordant welcome 
to the spring just 
as the elm 
begins to waken 
from its winter 
dreams; bees 
are not heard 
GARMENT. as arule 








until the flower is at its best, though there are busy and 
precocious bees that will hardly wait for a flower to be open 
anywhere. 

The lark and the thrush begin to sing in February, 
and Gilbert White included the yellow - hammer and the 
hedge-sparrow among these early twitterers. There used 
to be a legend 
that all the birds 
began their mating 
and their singing 
together on St 
Valentine’s Day; 
but, after all, the 
list is a short one 
Most of! us 
imagine’ that the 
sparrow twitters all 
the vear round 
the blackbird is 
occasionally heard 
in February and the 
missel - thrush, o1 
storm-cock, as they 
call him in Sussex 
and Hampshire, has 
been heard in 
January. It is one 
of the strange 
facts of Nature that 
where you hear a 
bird sing you will 
find a plant in 
flower, and the most 
precocious songsters 


find the elm ready A. W. Dennis. ELM 
for them, if they find 
little else. In the old Norse legend the elm (Embla) was 


the first woman, as the ash (Ask) was the first man. After 
heaven and earth were created, it is said that Odin and 
his two brothers were walking together by the sea, and 
on their way thev found two trees and forthwith changed 
them into human beings. The first brother endowed them 
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with life and soul, the second with wit and the will to 
move, the third with faces, speech, sight and hearing. The 
brethren also gave them clothing—-the violet drapery oj 
elm blossom perhaps for the woman—end chose their names : 
Ask for the man, Embla for the woman. Among nearly 
all nations of the earth there survives a legend that trees 
were the first 
parents of mankind 
and there is sony 
thing in them, thei: 
life and death 
their growth and 
their decay, whicl 
closely resembk 
the earthly care, 
of mankind. It 
said that to tl 
day in Austria 
old peasants ask 
pardon of a 
before they cut 
down. The Gre 
regarded elms 
sacred ; in the Ili 
Achilles raised 
monument to t 
father of And: 
mache in a er 
of elms. They 
among the co 
monest trees in E) 
land, though th: 
are not indigen 
and the s« 


Copyright seldom ripens in t 
country; it 
generally supposed that they were brought over by ilx 


Romans. There are no forests of elms: they love 
and air and room for their branches. Every hedger 
is full of them, and their long shadows fall across neat 
every ploughed field in the country. At Dropmor 
Buckinghamshire there is a grove of elms planted by Lord Orkn« 
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in the order of battle at Malplaquet, where his ancestor 
won his peerage. It reminds one of coats-of-arms in a 
church window and the ‘“Coronation’’ flower-bed at 
Hampton Court. There is nothing in the world too wonderful 
for a man to use for his own glorification, and, after all, it is 
an innocent vanity, for men are even more wonderful than 
trees. Epitu M. KEArtEe. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


FALLOW DEER. 

ALLOW deer, although they are sometimes referred to 
as ‘“ wild,”’ even in these islands, are not naturally 
indigenous to Britain. I am referring, of course, to 
the common species, Cervus dama. The giant fallow 
deer (Cervus giganteus), commonly, but erroneously, 

known as the Irish elk, although now regarded by scien- 
tists as a big 
relative of the 
tallow deer, 
anished long 
before historic 
imes, and is only 
known by fossil 
mains found in 
bogs and mo- 
isses in Ireland 
ind elsewhere. 
When the com- 
non fallow deer, 
o well known in 

nglish parks, 
vas first intro- 
luced to this 
ountry it is im- 
possible to say. 
That it has been 
well known in 
Britain for many 
centuries is, how- 
ever, certain; it 
has been proved 


my 


ve. 


that fallow deer 
were living in 
Windsor Park 
about the mid- 
dle of the  fif- 
teenth century, 
and these animals 
were probably 
familiar figures 
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much earlier. 
Some naturalists 
suppose that the 
breed may have 
been introduced 
by the Romans, 


A] 


11S) ae 

but there is no 

certain evidence, 

and probably now 

never will be, on 
this point. 

WILD FaLLow 
DEER 
IN BRITAIN. 
These beau- 
iiul cervines have 


been with us so AN ELM 


long that they 
have in certain places been allowed to range over large areas, not 
always confined by fences or park walls, and have become practic- 
lly feral in their habits. In Epping Forest, for example, the 
.erds wander about at will, and as they usually keep to the thickest 
‘nd most unfrequented parts of the forest, they are not often seen 
»y the casual visitor. In the New Forest fallow deer have a wide 
inge, and have for ages been practically wild. Here they are 
sunted with a pack of hounds—the New Forest Deerhounds— 
id show excellent sport. Before the middle of the last century, 
when Royal licences were sometimes granted to shoot the deer, 
the late Grantley Berkeley used to stalk fallow bucks occasionally. 
‘! attired as a man he found the sport practically as difficult as 
Highland stalking with red deer, but sometimes by dressing up 
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as a woman in a red cloak and by other devices he was able to 
approach pretty closely and select the buck he wanted. Fallow 
deer, in fact, although to the ordinary observer they seem very 
tame and confiding, as they wander quietly about their parks 
or lie at rest within easy distance of mankind, still retain a very 
large share of the nervousness and suspicion characteristic of their 
wild ancestry. Keepers of the Royal parks, who have at certain 
seasons to shoot bucks for the purposes of venison, well know the 
wariness of the animals they are in search of, and have to resort 
to all sorts of dodges and subterfuges to attain their ends. Fallow 
bucks, it may be added, are at their best for venison in August, 
the does in January. 
In ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Mr. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, in his delightful book, ‘‘ Autumns 
in Argyllshire,’ writes of the wild fallow deer to be found on the 
large estate of Poltalloch, owned by Colonel Malcolm. Fallow 
deer are naturally frequenters of woods, and at Poltalloch, as 
they only leave 
the coverts to feed 
at early morning 
and just before 
twilight, they 
cannot often be 
stalked like red 
deer in open 
ground. On this 
estate it is the 
custom to hunt 
them with two or 
three couple of 
hounds, which 
drive them past 
stations where the 
gunner lies in 
wait. The hounds 
are aided by 
beaters, and some 
pretty sport 1s 
thus provided. 
Occasionally a 
shot is obtained 
at these wild 
fallow deer by 
walking quietly 
through the 
coverts at evening 
and keeping a 
sharp look-out in 
the open places. 
But on_ these 
occasions the man 
with the rifle has 
to be very quick, 
and is’ usually 
afforded only a 
snap-shot. In the 
lovely surround- 
ings of this wild 
part of Argyllshire 
shooting fallow 
deer by either 
method is evi- 
dently an excel- 
lent form of sport, 
and one wonders 
that these deer 
are not thus 
allowed to revert 
to their feral state 
and yield sport in other suitable parts of Britain. They were cer- 
tainly wild for ages in Cranbourn Chase, Ashdown Forest and other 
open forests and chases. The last wild fallow deer of Ashdown 
was killed by the Hartfield and Withyham Harriers in 1808. 

WEIGHT AND VENISON OF FALLOW DEER. 

Fallow deer naturally vary a great deal in size and condition, 
but the weight of a fair buck may be put at about r4olb. clean. 
Good fat bucks, however, often exceed this weight. At Poltalloch, 
where the deer range practically in the feral state under favourable 
conditions, bucks have been shot scaling 204lb., 202lb. and 195lb. 
Park-bred specimens occasionally weigh considerably more. Thus 
a buck of the dark breed of fallow deer, shot by Mr. W. Winans at 
Surrenden Park, Kent, in 1909, scaled 24olb. as it fell. A seven 
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year old buck, shot at Colebrooke Park, Ireland, in Mr. Victor 
Brooke’s time, reached 237}$lb., another shot by Mr. Winans at 
Surrenden scaled 222lb., and yet another, in the same park, 218]b. 
The venison of a fallow buck in good condition is, as most of us 
know, the finest in Europe, or, in my humble estimation, in the 
world, far exceeding in flavour the flesh of the red deer or roe. 
I have tasted the venison of many of the African antelopes, and 
found some of them to be first-rate eating. Of these I should place 
springbok first, next the goodly eland, with perhaps the small 
mountain buck, the klipspringer, third. The springbok, in my 
judgment, comes nearest in flavour, delicacy and goodness to the 
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venison of the fallow deer; but, like most African antelopes, 
except the eland, it suffers from a dryness derived, no doubt, from 
the hot climate and parched wastes in which it is reared. 
If you could feed springbok for a few years on the rich 
herbage of an English deer park, I believe tnat the venison 
would then equal, if it did not excel, that of the goodly falloy 
buck. The flesh of the reindeer, which I have frequently 
eaten in Norway, is quite good, and I should put it ab 

on a par with that of the red deer, neither of them, how 
ever, rivalling the venison of the fallow deer in delicacy, richnes 
and flavour. H. A. BrypDeEn. 


OPER FIELD AND FURROW. 


THe UNITED PAck. 

HE news of an extraordinary chase comes from Ireland. 

The United Pack, which hunts over parts of County 

Cork, met in a rather out-of-the-way part of the countiy, 

and ran for twenty-five miles, for over two hours and 

a-half, without a check. The notable feature of the run 

was that the fox 
took a practically 
unknown line over 
a rough and 
mountainous 
country. It must 
have been almost 
too much of a 
journey, as some- 
one once said ot 
the famous 
Waterloo run, to 
have been quite 
enjoyable. The 
Master and some 
officers stationed 
at Fermoy saw 
most of the hunt. 
THE BELVOIR AND 

QUORN. 

In the Belvoir 
country on Wed- 
nesday, Lord 
Robert Manners 
was acting as 
Master at Croxton 
Park. The cream 
of the day was a 
run from Bescoby 
Oaks, and then a 
Belvoir burst of 
some fifteen 
minutes. The pace 
was great to 
Sproxton Thorns, 
at Garthorpe Ww 
Village the fox 
was beaten and a 





incident was worth going far to see, showing the steadiness a: 
dash combined of Belvoir blood and Cattistock training. T 
hound was, I believe, Blissful, the same bitch whose exploit 
noted some time ago. Then a long trot brought us to a sn 
patch of gorse about Rodden Village. A very small fox—but 
is often the small foxes that give the best runs—slipped alm 
out of the jaw 
the hounds, 
the village st: 
and sharp to 
left through 
orchard. 1 
bitches hur] 
themselves 01 
the wall, and | 
chorus as_ th 
touched the 
inside showed hv 
scent had ji 
proved since 
morning. Throuch 
’ the oichard, « 
through a hai 
fence and awa\ 
over some er: 
and plough, and 
here it was that 
both sections of 
the field went 
wrong, and on th« 
right and left we 
galloped, able to 
see the hound 
hunting their own 
line beautifully al! 
bv themselves 
Colonel Brough 
was _ practical! 
alone with them 
till four strands 
r of wire stopped 
him. But hounds 
held onand, cross 
ing the road below 


sharp turn and a HOW IT SHOULD BE DONE. Langton and 


kill made the 

finish. The Quorn worked out a pleasant day on Friday. Hounds 

ran at times well, but a division of the pack at a critical moment 

rather spoiled what might have been an enjoyable day in the Friday 

country. Nevertheless, hunting round Barkby and Baggrave can 

never be anything else but a pleasure if there is anything of a scent. 
THE CATTISTOCK. 

There was a varied day of sport on Friday with the Cattistock ; 
not without incidents, as, for example, in the morning a fox ran 
straight into the village of Abbotsbury, through a farmyard, where 
he created a panic among the fowls, and then disappeared. Some 
hiding-place he had, but it was never discovered. Later in the 
day we were treated to a beautiful bit of hound-work. A rather 
dodging fox and a moderate scent and an exceedingly puzzling 
bit of country between Abbotsbury and Swyre had apparently 
enabled the fox to beat us, when a single hound feathered on a 
bank, and inch by inch worked out what was evidently rather a faint 


line. The way she made sure of each successive inch, yet never 
dwelt or pottered, but, having satisfied herself of the direction of the 
fox, flung forward, then, finding the smeuse through which the fox had 
gone, threw her tongue and put the pack right, was good to see. Not 
long afterwards the fox was marked to ground. But the whole 





leaving Thresher’s 
Gorse on the right hand, raced up to their fox in a hedgerow and 
killed him. A capital gallop, and at times quite fast. xX 
DIFFERENT Ways OF DoING THE SAME THING. 

In the hunting-field, as elsewhere, there are many ways of 
doing a thing, and if we can find leisure during the excitements of 
the chase to observe the doings of our neighbours and their respec- 
tive horses, a great deal of interest and some amusement can be 
gleaned at times. Unfortunately, while one enjoys a sufficiency 
of youth to take an interest in the chase from a riding point of 
view, and possibly even after that time of life when an interest 
in hounds and their doings survives the feeling of emulation which 
makes the younger generation jealous of their place in front of the 
field, those opportunities for observing others, and especially the 
more or less humorous tail of the field, do not come quite as often 
as might be. There are times, however, when things are going 
slowly, when what might be a dull time is enlivened by a little 
observation. Take, for instance, an occasion when some obstacle 
has to be surmounted by the greater part of the field. Having 
arrived early in the desired place one can watch the others jum) ing 
singly or in twos and threes. It is most curious to see how, pric‘ 
cally, no two horses out of a great number jump in the same \ 
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DOUBLING THE HEIGHT. 


Take, for instance, where a number of horses have to jump into a 
road some few feet lower than the adjoining field. Possibly the 
fence, whatever it is, may be of the most innocent kind. If the 
huntsman comes first, you will very likely see how it should be 
done, the combination of a good horseman and an experienced 
hunter resulting in a finished 
performance. He will most 
likely drop quietly down far 
enough to be safe from a pos- 
sible ditch, and yet near enough 
to land on the strip of grass 
along the side should there be 
one. The next may possibly 
jump into the air high enough 
to clear twice the size of fence, 
but thereby doubling the height 
he has to drop, and very likely 
landing on the hard road with 
a jar that, if it does not 
actually hurt his legs at the 
time, will certainly, if often 
repeated, wear out that most 
vital part of the hunter. 

One sometimes sees a 
horse that drops so near the 
fence when negotiating a ‘ump 
of this kind as to give the idea 
that he will fall on his nose 
before recovering. A propos 
of this kind, I have a rather 
painful memory of cutting 
what is called—heaven knows 
wey-— “a voluntary’ when 
jumping into a rather deep 


gress lane. The lane being 
very narrow, | was compelled 


pull up my horse, a very 
free-jumping one, to a walk, 
to brush 


intending through 





a weak 


fence and drop quietly into the 
lane. This programme was carried out so far 
with the exception that he jumped the very top 
twig of the fence, landing close behind it, and at 
such an acute angle that I thought we were 
turning completely over, and was blankly 
astonished to see from my place upon the ground 
my horse‘trotting up the lane. No doubt a 
fall was saved, in the horse’s case, by a good 
pair of shoulders. Nothing but some kind of 
crupper from my waist to the horse’s tail could 
have saved my fall at the angle attained by his 
back, added to the jar of considerable drop. 
Among the procession of jumpers into the 
road you may see the indifferent horseman, on a 
horse that he can hardly hold, jumping nearly 
across the road. He is with difiiculty prevented 
going straight on over the fence on the opposite 
side. There are sure also to be a few refusers 
at least to lend variety to the show, and pro 
bably exhibit the limited capacity of their riders, 
for somehow the resolute refuser is generally 
found in 


conjunction with the person least 


capable of compelling obedience. The riders, of 
course, as well as the horses, afford infinite 
variety, and the faults can often be traced as 
well to one as the other. One often hears hunting- 
men, in discussing how various men go to hounds, 
comparing one with another, seeming sometimes 
to take for granted that they are all horsed 
alike, or, at least, not making sufficient allowance 
for the fact that it may chance that A’s horse 
cost twice or three times the amount paid by B 
for his, with whom they have been comparing 
him in prowess. Even when looking at two 
horsemen of equal capacity in the matter of 
front of a 


getting to the good hunt and 


staying there, there is great difference in 


the way it is done; and if one could get 
near enough such “top sawyers’”’ to observe 
methods at _ that 
one would see 
more amusement 


other end of the 


their time, no doubt 
much of interest ; but much 
could be got at _ the 


following, and possibly a 


greater variety of studies in human nature, as well as variety 


of seats, which would appeal to the sense of the picturesque. 
I have always kept this belief as a grain of comfort when 
thinking of the days when one may be in the very tail of the 
procession, if not behind it. G. 
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THE GRAND MILITARY MEETING 


HE GRAND MILITARY MEETING commenced on 
March 1st, and although the weather outlook was far from 
promising, the Members’ Enclosure was filled with a 
huge and thoroughly representative gathering long 
before the time set for the commencement of the racing. 
The military part of the programme began with the saddling of the 
seven runners for the Selling Steeplechase, of whom two only 
Captain Denny’s Baeldi, ridden by Mr. A. Fitzgerald, and Mr. C. T. 
Lawrence’s Woodsdown, with his owner in the saddle—survived 
the fray. Then came the inspection of the eight competitors for 
the Gold Cup, general opinion going in favour of Another Delight, 
a very nice stamp of horse, sent out in the pink of condition by 
Mr. Withington from Dane- 
bury. Another that came in 
for favourable criticism was 
Ebonette, a wide - quartered 
mare belonging to Mr. G. D’ Arcy 
Edwardes, trained by Mr. 
Ussher and ridden by Captain 
the Hon. R. Bruce. Sprinkle 
Me, too, looked well, but he 
is beginning to show signs of 
age and wear and tear; and 
of Quinton and Captain de 
Crespigny it may be said that 
the pair of them looked very like 
business. Setting a nice pace, 
Mr. E. H. Wyndham and 
Another Delight settled down 
in front of Tempo _ Bello, 
Chapelizod and Wand, th« 
leader striding along and jump- 
ing his fences as though he was 
thoroughly enjoying the gallop 
About a mile from home, old 
Sprinkle Me made a gallant W. A. Rouch, 
effort and raced tothe front. On 
the far side of the course Ebonette blundered badly, but was well 
recovered by Captain Bruce ; Tempo Bello fell, and Another Delight 
again took the lead. Captain Bruce here got Ebonette balanced 
and going again, and, gradually making up the lost ground, chal- 
lenged in the run home, but never fairly got on terms with Another 
Delight and was beaten by a head, while two lengths away Quinton, 
well ridden by Captain de Crespigny, finished third. But for the 
blunder mentioned above, Ebonette, tried, I understand, to be a 
good bit in front of Kilkeel, would certainly have won. Such 
accidents are all in the game, and the fact remains that Mr. E. H 


. 





W. A. Rouch 


Wyndham did win the Soldiers’ Derby, and that no safer or more 
finished jumper ever went to a fence than Another Delight. The 
big race over and the winner cheered, we were told that the right 
thing to do was to go and back Long Water for the Past and Present 
Steeplechase. Possibly, though I myself think improbably, 
the information might have worked out to our satisfaction ; but 
Sir Peter Walker’s gelding ruined whatever chance he may have 
had when he made a bad mistake at the water, when Foolhardy 
fell. Meantime, Captain V. Beatty very judiciously had been 


OVER THE HURDLES. 


rattling along in front with Rustic Queen. Two fences from home 
Flaxen tried to overhaul her, and had he succeeded in doing so 
she would probably have declined to race; but Captain Beatty 
kept her going, eventually winning by four lengths. Jim May 
with his owner, Captain Paynter, in the saddle, did not show to 
advantage, and on his running seems to have been anything but 
a bargain at 1,300 guineas, the price at which, I understand, hx 
became the property of his present owner. The remainder oj 
Friday’s racing does not call for much comment, and we can pa 
on to deal with the 
IMPERIAL Cup, 


an open handicap hurdle race, 1,000 sovs. in value, on Saturday 
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THE OPEN DITCH. Copyrig 


No better field of hurdle-racers has been seen out this season than 
that represented by the seventeen runners for this race. Amor 
them were the very pick of the “‘ timber toppers,” and it may also 
be said that the majority were thoroughly trained and well ridden 
From a financial point of view, with Meridian (11st. 5lb.) at 7 to 2 
Himan (11st. 11lb.) at 7 to r, and Briery (11st.) and Casar (rost. olb 
both backed at 9 to 1, very little mistake had been made, for in a 
very pretty race Meridian drew clear on the flat, getting home 
three lengths in front of Himan, six lengths behind whom Briery 
was placed third. After his brilliant victory in the big race on the 
previous day, Another Delight, 
whose penalty would, by th: 
way, have brought the weight 
he had to carry up to 13st 
7lb., was not pulled out for 
THE GRAND MILITARY Han- 
DICAP STEEPLECHASE, 
for which Captain Christie- 
Miller’s Sir Percy was promptly 
made favourite, and, moreover, 
he duly succeeded in winning 
the race by three parts of a 
length from Jack Seymour, 
upon whom Captain Paynter 
finished in a style that may 
best be described as energetic. 
Seldom in the course of the 
steeplechasing season has a 
prettier sight been witnessed 
than that presented by the one 
and-twenty runners for the 
AISSELE Hanpicap HurDL! 
RACE 
as they strode along with th: 
‘ silks and satins of the Tur! 
showing out clear and distinct against the grey light. Nor wa 
the finish unworthy of such a field, for it was only by three parts 
of a length that Orquil (11st. 3lb.) bore the familiar “ black and yellow 
halved ”’ colours of Mr. A. Stedall to victory in front of Fop (1! 
and Avernus (11st. 13lb.) only lost second place by a neck. 
Walkington, on the winner, rode a very steady and confident ! 
Coming up the straight he was watching Butchers on Fop much . 
a cat keeps its eye on a mouse ; but he won cleverly enough at 
finish, and had, I think, something in reserve. TRENTON. 
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ELSH GRIFFY 
was kneeling be- 
side his nets, partly 

upon them, for his rheumatic 

knees seemed instinctively to 
avoid contact with the frosty 
ground, and the first colour from the dawning of a cold, discontented 
sun smote upon the hilltop above him and just touched the mangy 

iid fur cap drawn down about his ears. 

“Not at all a prepossessing old beggar, by Jingo!’”’ said to 
himself the young man immaculate of suit and stocking accoutred 
and equipped to a nicety, who stood, his hands in his pockets, 
his gun under his arm, at the edge of the coppice below, watching 
the old man’s operations. Griffy’s dirty hands had one by one 
bestowed about his person those three bunnies which fortune 
ind an energetic ferret had placed at his command, he was ready 
to fold his nets, and the watcher below, excitement in his jerking 
breath, something, nerves or anticipation, sending a quiver through 
all his limbs for which the chill of the frosty hillside was not wholly 
responsible, realised that the time for interference had come. Ten 
years ago he could not have approached so close without making 
the poacher aware of his presence; but age and illness and nights 
at the Red Lion, with strange sleeping-places in ditches and bushes 
on the homeward way, were blunting the old man’s senses, so that 
now the first intimation he received of the watcher’s presence 
was a hand upon his shoulder and a voice—a very young voice, 
which excitement sent soaring upwards upon the _ words 
announcing triumphantly, “ I’ve got you!” 

The old man started, twitching like a thing on wires, and peer- 
ing over his shoulder at his captor with a pair of red-rimmed, 
bleared, blue eyes, and the young man shook him a little where he 
knelt as a way of emphasising the situation. 

“ Get up now, and don’t attempt any tricks. You're coming 
down to the Manor House with me. Mr. Lyndsay can do what he 
likes about you, but until I’ve handed you over to him I’m respon- 
sible, and don’t you forget it.” 

Griffy rose slowly—apparently his stiff joints found the crane- 
like action of the young man’s hand upon his collar some assist- 
ance—rose until his big, bent, bony figure towered above that of 
the law-abiding sportsman, then, more slippery than the trout 
he was wont to poach in the Pentriggan when other game was wary 
or well watched, twisted himself out of his captor’s hold. He 
plunged downhill; but the young man plunged after him, and youth 
asserted its triumph, so that the chase was short, and at the edge 
of the coppice the old man turned at bay, his spare grey beard 
bristling, his eyes wild beneath their bushy brows. 

“Go home. Let me alone,’’ he panted, and his anger made 
speech an effort, so that the veins stood out upon his forehead 
under the greasy edge of his cap, and the great bony fists clenched 
before him shook. ‘‘ You are only a boy; you had better not 
come nearer, or you shall be sorry for it. I will break your arm 
with my bare hands if you try to hold me.” 

““ Do it then,” said the younger man, and put down his gun upon 
the short, frosty grass. 

Which of them stepped forward first neither afterwards knew ; 
perhaps, as a matter of fact, it was a mutual movement which a 
moment later left them struggling together on the frozen hillside, 
slipping on the whitened grass, stumbling over mole-nills, reeling 
into the brown, dead bracken, where the brambles caught at them 
and sent them tripping, the poacher with his arms locked about 
the young man’s shoulders, his adversary clawing helplessly with 
his one free hand at his opponent’s throat. It was a curiously 
silent struggle, save for the sound of their feet upon the hard earth, 
tor both were of the blood of the born fighter who fights silently ; 
their laboured breathing was even audible, and the white mist it 
made upon the morning air hung round their mouths. To Griffy, 
blood in his red eyes, the drink he had taken to keep the cold out 
if his bones seeming to endue him with a sudden fire, the struggle 
was short ; to the boy, straining impotently in the old man’s grasp, 
his right hand pinioned to his side, it seemed to endure for centuries. 
He had time to think of many things as his futile fingers scrabbled 
t the other’s throat—of the career which seemed like to end so 
ignominiously, of his father’s new grave with its great marble 
monument and the blank space below his name that he had never 
fancied would be filled so soon, and of a new hope so different that, 
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almost without realising it, he made { 
a fiercer effort, put forth all his NV 

strength, recalled a trick learned : 

years ago in the gymnasium at school, ihe 

tripped him and fell with him. 

Still Griffy did not relax his hold ; 

the flickering strength of old age was dying down, his breath 
came in wheezy gasps, but the iron muscles that had made 
Welsh Griffy a name along the country-side relaxed nothing 
of their grip. To and fro they rolled on the trampled grass, now 
fustian, now Harris tweed uppermost, motives curiously alike 
beneath the differing exteriors, rolled nearer and nearer to where 
the younger man had set down his gun, rolled till they were on it, 
rolled till some kicking foot, whether it wore a broken old hob- 
nailed boot or the production of a Bond Street outfitter, touched 
the trigger, and with the answering report the conflict on the hill- 
side came to an end. The poacher scrambled up breathless, but 
unhurt, beneath the little cloud of smoke that hung over them for 
a moment; then, like a passing spirit, moved up the hillside and 
faded in the sunlight above them. He rubbed his eyes with shaking 
hands and half rose to his feet, ready to run if the other gave any 
sign of pursuit ; but the sportsman rolled slowly over on to his back 
and then lay still save for his hand moving feebly up to his side. 
For a few seconds Griffy watched him, piecing together what had 
occurred, reasoning it out. The old man’s face looked yellow and 
drawn in the increasing light. Perhaps he could not trust himself 
to walk ; anyhow it was on hands and knees that he crawled the few 
intervening feet and peered into the other’s face. 

“* Was you shot, sir ?”’ 

The little sportsman nodded, still game fora moment. After- 
wards he gasped out between clenched teeth: ‘‘ My fault—my 
side—here.”’ 

Griffy undid the natty coat, a little too new, a little too becom- 
ing, significant of the age of the wearer, fumbled among the buttons 
of the pretty flannel shirt, and at last laid bare the wound and, 
somehow with the boy’s handkerchief and his own filthy bandana, 
contrived a bandage. 

“* Done for—eh ?’’ questioned the patient. 

Griffy shook his head. 

‘* T don’t know, sir. If you are, I swing for it. Ill go down 
to the Manor House and fetch help.’”’ He dashed the back of his 
hand across his throat. ‘‘ It’s been pretty bad, but I never thought 
it would come to the gallows.”’ 

As he rose on shaking limbs the boy arrested his departure. 
‘Can you—write ?”’ 

The poacher Griffy, Welsh Griffy who, twenty years ago, had 
had the cleverest pair of hands a man could wish for, so that people 
had prophesied a great career, and knowing ones had mentioned 
such names as Bartolozzi’s, answered in the affirmative almost 
eagerly. 

‘‘ There’s a fountain-thingamy—bob-pen—in my breast pocket, 
and a book—write what I say.”’ 

Kneeling at his side, the poacher extracted these requisites. 
The pocket-book was a dainty trifle with silver initials upon its 
Russia leather cover; fumbling for a page, he dislodged a photo- 
graph of a girl’s head—a mere unfinished proof, but it struck him 
in a curious sub-conscious way even as he thrust it back that it 
was remarkably like Miss Lilliard, the young lady at the Manor 
House. He wrote from the boy’s dictation, “I shot myself by 
accident—-no one is to blame,’”’ and the young face grew more 
ghastly as the boy strove with feeble fingers to trace an uncertain 
signature at the end of the message. 

“* You will be—all right now,’’ he gasped ; but Griffy, holding 
the book for him, watching the uncertain letters as he wrote, made 
no reply. 

‘“ Is that your name ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

The boy assented. ‘‘ Why not?” he asked, with a flicker 
of a smile at the old man’s question. 

“David Griffith Shenstone.”” was the name. Griffy read it 
aloud, and his voice had changed its tone since he had last spoken. 
‘* Are you—no, are you any relation to Thomas Shenstone of Cardiff ; 
him who had the great ironworks and died last year ?”’ 

“* His—son.”’ 

““Never!’’ The old man’s denial was so emphatic that the 
boy broke into a small, half-hysterical laugh 
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“Why not—I’m hanged—if I can see why you should— 
object.”’ 

* Because Tom Shenstone never had a son. He was my own 
brother. I ought to know. When I was doing time, the first 
sentence, because of some notes I engraved for a fellow who ruined 
me, you was born, and your mother died of it. Tom came down 
and took you. He was a smart fellow and getting on even then 
and when I came out I knew it was best for you and I let you alone.” 

“Hold hard—my head’s none too steady. Are you telling 
me that you’re my father ?”’ The faint yoice was pregnant with 
contemptuous ‘amusement. 

* You’re my son all right—my only one. The old man raised 
his head and pushed back his wild, grey hair, from which the cap 
had fallen, with his trembling, grimy hands. ‘‘ Her son what died 
because I went to the bad, and now I’ve done for you—me, your 
father.”’ 

From his dim eyes unaccustomed tears were slowly oozing. 
In some clumsy fashion he seemed anxious to caress the helpless 
figure lying in the frosty sunshine at his side. He bent over him, 
and the smell of stale drink borne upon his breath sickened the 
boy with a sense of utter repulsion. 

‘Upon my word—this is—a little bit—thick,’’ he panted. 
His head was whirling, bright stars were dancing in a darkness 
before his eyes. He had a wild fancy that the old man had come 
nearer, and that someone was kissing him. Surely not the poacher 

-Lilliard ? What, Lilliard witha beard ? Witha moan, that was 
half a chuckle, the little sportsman fainted. 


” 


For the space of a week the Red Lion missed Welsh Griffy 
and his mangy hat from among the habitués of its cosy taproom ; 
for the space of a week he sat at home in his filthy cottage beyond 
the river or tramped up to the lodge at the Manor House to make 
enquiries for Mr. Shenstone. A change had come upon him, a 
change at which the village marvelled, for Griffy was clean at last, 
comparatively clean, for the first time in a decade, and from among 
the chaos of the old lumber which he treasured had unearthed a 
complete suit, sable of hue, archaic in cut, but invested with the 
very spirit of respectability ; an obsolete hat and a white muffler 
completed the costume, and though he found it chilly, he resolutely 
refused to dim its lustre with any other covering. The village 
averred that Griffy had never given a hint of his ability to shine 
forth so gloriously in all the years of his residence there, and even 
Griffy himself, beating his arms across his chest for warmth, had 
an unformulated fancy that in looks at least he was a oat of whom 
any young man might be proud. 

At the end of the week a message was left at the betes to the 
effect that when Griffy next called he was to be sent up to the 
house. In a tremor of excitement he obeyed the fiat, shuffling up 
the long drive with the bitter wind flapping the coat-tails of the old 
black suit behind him as he walked, and was ushered into the 
nresence of the Squire. Mr. Lyndsay at the writing-table, his 
glasses upon his nose, looked over them at the old man standing, 
his hat clutched to his breast, upon the parqueterie by the door. 

** Ah, Griffiths, I wanted to speak to you about this injury 
of Mr. Shenstone’s. It appears that he is magnanimous enough 
to regard it as an accident ; he has made it a personal matter that 
no proceedings should be taken with regard to it. Your undoubted 
trespass upon my lands—in pursuit of game, we must lay stress 
upon that—as a favour to Mr. Shenstone I have consented to over- 
look. I should suggest, Griffiths, that you allow the occurrence 
to be a warning to you.” 

** Is he—is the young gentleman a-picking up ?”’ The bleared 
old eyes over the hat-brim looked almost painfully eager. 

“* Fortunately for you he is—a coroner’s jury, my mau, might 
not have taken Mr. Shenstone’s lenient view of the matter. You 
have a great deal to be thankful for.”’ 

“IT have indeed, sir!’’ The old man’s eyes uplifted for a 
moment left the Squire wavering between the opinion that Griffy 
was a cunning hypocrite and his desire to believe the old man 
moved by his persuasions to a sincere penitence. He got up some- 
what hastily from his cushioned chair. 

‘“* Well, now, Mr. Shenstone wants to speak to you. Put your 
hat on that table and—-er—wipe your boots and come this way. 

Griffy on a mat in the hall wiped humbly and faithfully while 
the Squire waited at the foot of the stairs. Along the old oak 
of stairs and passages he clattered and stumbled, for all his care to 
walk quietly, and when the Squire entered the sick man’s room, 
he stood aside and panted a little, wiping his mouth upon his hand. 

‘David, my boy’’—the Squire grew suddenly genial—‘ I’ve 
brought that fellow up to see you. Come in, Griffiths.” 

Griffy came, pulling at his ragged forelock, and the young 
man in the great carved bed, his pallor accentuated by the pink 
collar of his sleeping suit, stared at him, mumbdging a ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing,’’ then looked helplessly at his host. 

“I wanted, if you don’t mind, Mr. Lyndsay—could I speak to 
him alone ?”’ 

“Certainly, my boy.’’ The Squire’s eyebrows rose till it 
seemed certain that they would cross the hairless Sahara of his 
bald forehead and reach his hair; then he went out and shut the 
guest-chamber door. 

Young Shenstone stared at old Griffy, shorn of the picturesque, 
hopelessly out of place, and thought that he had never quite 
realised, even in his worst moments, what an unsavoury old beggar 
the poacher looked. Old Griffy stared back, and his cheek twitched 
suddenly because the boy in the bed was watching him with his 
dead wife’s eyes. The young man broke the silence. 
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““ I wanted to see you,” he said, and paused, uncertain how to 
proceed. Griffy helped him patiently. 

“‘ The Squire telled me that—he didn’t say what for.’’ 

“* Well—naturally! Of course, I didn’t explain to him. 
The truth is, I’ve never been bowled over before, and I fancy it’s 
queerer than one imagines. One gets ideas—jolly queer and 
unpleasant ones, too—before one loses consciousness. Something 
like taking gas at the dentist’s and the dreams one gets then. You 
know the sort of thing ?”’ 

Griffy didn’t. His few brown snags of teeth would fall out 
when they could stand no longer, but he would never make 
acquaintance with the dentist’s chair; still, he nodded, becaus 
he was beginning to understand something else quite distinctly 
Young Shenstone struggled up on to his elbow with compresse< 
lips, and the fingers of the arm he was free to use beat a feebk 
tattoo upon the sound side of his chest. 

““ [—I don’t understand what made me do it, but the ideas 
I got were all about you. I—I—thought you told me something 
about my people. Do you remember saying anything, or was 
it only my imagination ?”’ 

The old face and the young face fronted each other for 
silent second, then Griffy licked his blue lips. ‘“‘ I don’t remembe: 
nothing, sir. You was shot, and you wrote your name on the pap« 
to say it was not my doings, and then you went off and sort o 
stretched out stiff, like a dead rabbit, and I come down here an 
told about it.” 

The young man gave a little gasp; something very like fea 
began to fade from the eyes so like his mother’s. 

‘‘ You did not say something about my father ?” 

‘How should I, sir—me being what I am— it ain 
likely.” 

Shenstone let himself down again upon his pillows, the straine 
look left his face, a slow flush stole up from where the collar of th: 
pink pyjamas hid his throat and mounted to the close-croppe 
hair. 

The old man stood and waited, and it almost seemed that 
the two faces had exchanged expressions. 

“* That’s all right, then,’”’ said the boy. ‘‘I ought to hav 
known it was only the pain of being bowled over, but one had t 
make sure. It was pretty bad to think of, and it might hay 
stopped something happening.”” Father and son alike though 
of the photograph in the dainty pocket-book, but only the old ma 
knew that the thought had been common to them both. “ All's 
well that ends well, eh, Griffiths ? I’m much obliged to you fo: 
coming up to see me, and—I say, of course, I don’t bear any 
animosity for this bit of a scratch. I daresay the Squir 
told you.” 

““ Thankee kindly, sir,’ said the old man, and departed. 


That night Griffy came back to the Red Lion and resumed 
his former way of life with the increased diabolical company 
incident upon the leaving empty of a swept and garnished soul 
On a dark night in the next winter, in the bitter weather, his mangy 
cap blew off into the Pentriggan as he crossed the bridge, and Griffy, 
in an attempt to save it, slipped and went down to his death in 
the larger trout pool which he knew so well and with such illegality. 
The Squire wrote the news casually to his son-in-law. 

“* He was a game old boy,” said the young man, thoughtfully, 
and for a moment looked at his wife’s fair profile with speculative 
eyes. 


eA FIGURE OF THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


Long and lean and the colour of rust, 
He holds his life by a charm ; 
For no man’s word is it good to trust 
Who doeth a fair fox harm. 
Ranging his country from far and wide, 
When woods are green upon every side, 
With none to question, or woe betide, 
All hail to fleet King Fox! 


With sharp black ears and brush tipped white, 
He’s a rascal through and through,— 
A bundle of nerves, a streak of light— 
But a thorough sportsman too. 
When yellow of harvest holds the land, 
His is the right of the robber band ; 
When the game goes to another hand— 
“Your turn!”’ says fleet King Fox. 


Careless and knowing and stout of heart, 
Ready to run to the last; 
The whole he asks is a sporting start, 
He bears no grudge when it’s past. 
Flying the woods when the leaves are dead, 
When eager pack on his line are spread ; 
’Fore holloa and horn forging ahead, 
All hail to fleet King Fox ! 
M. I. Hope. 
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HE province of Baluchistan is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into what is termed Political Agencies. 
Of these there are five, named respectively Kalat, 
Quetta-Pishin, Zhob, Loralai Sibi, and Chagai. The 
Chagai Agency has an area of some twenty thousand 
square miles, and lies on the map in the corner which is 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan and on the west by 
Persia. For the most part the country is wild and barren 
in the extreme ; it possesses little cultivation and is inhabited 
by nomads who support life by pasturing their flocks of sheep, 
goats and camels, in which consist their only wealth. Chagai 
is subdivided into three districts, which are named Nushki, 
Chagai and the 
Western Sinjarani 
country. The 
population of 
Nushki is a mixed 4 
one of Brahui and . 
Baluch. The 
indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Nushki are 
Baluch; but some 
three or four 
generations ago a 
branch of the 
Mengal tribe 
migrated from 
near Kalat and 
settled in Nushki, 
which they made 
their head- 
quarters. From 
thence they spread 
northward, 
eventually cover- 


ing the larger 
portion of that 
Stup-ndous sand 
was which is 


kn nas the 
Re istan (the 
coun ry of Reg 
or ind), where 
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they sunk wells, some of which are close on three hundred 
feet deep. No white man has ever penetrated into the true 
Registan, and so little is known about it; but this we do know, 
that here are to be found sandhills larger than any others in 
the world. The word sandhill does not convey a proper mean- 
ing, as these are not hills, but mountains, and the belief which 
now obtains is that below the Registan lies a range of lofty hills, 
the tops of which are buried beneath hundreds of feet of sand. 
One of the photographs shows the southern edge of this sandy 
waste, and was taken from a point which lies about ten miles 
from the Afghan frontier. In summer the Registan is deserted, 
as the grass, which springs up in profusion in winter after the 
first shower of 

rain, withers 

away, and the 

heat is so intense 

a that even the 

‘4 Brahui, with his 
indifference 
to heat, cannot 
bear the fiery 
temperature 
which then reigns 
there supreme. As 
the summer 
makes itself felt, 
the pastoralists 
slowly withdraw, 
part moving north 
to the Helmand, 
where they await 
the time when the 
season will allow 
them to return to 
their haunts, and 
part moving south 
and, crossing the 
frontier, pitching 
their goat -hair 
tents, or gedans, 
as they are called, 
on the edge of the 
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depicted, and wait until the hot weather passes. 
are told of the fate which has overcome those who have been so 


rash as to attempt 
to cross the 
Registan in 
Summer; and 
that these stories 
are true is shown 
by the fact that 
a party of Brahuis, 
escaping from 
Kandahar in 1900, 
took the Registan 
route in the hope 
of avoiding pur- 
suit, and out of 
some fifty people 
all except two o1 
three _ perished. 
The remains of 
these unfortunates 
were found, when 
the return of the 
cold weather 
permitted a search 
to be made, on 
the spot where 
they had fallen 
months before, 
some covered with 
sand which had 
drifted over them, 
and the rest in a 


circle huddled together just as they had waited for the death 
which they knew was coming, and which, no doubt, was a happy 
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release when it arrived: 
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Weird sounds are heard in these ly 


Perhaps the commonest is what is called by the in bi- 





THE DESERT. 


planation of these sounds is forthcoming ; 
doubt that they have their origin in the dryness of the 





NUSHKI. 


tants “ Sul ins 
drums.” WV iat 
appears to b: the 
drum - drum) ing 
of a native tom 
tom is heard in 
the distan it 
may be apptoach- 
ing or it m be 
slowly going 
away. A rch 
reveals nothing 
which can account 
for the sounds. 0; 
it may be a man 
is picking his way 
cautiously along 
a ridge of sand 
when he is sud- 
denly startled out 
of his senses by 
what was appar- 
ently the bang of 
a drum struck by 
someone only a 
few yards away. 
Let him = search 
never so carefully, 
he will find 
nothing there. No 
satisfactory ex- 
but there is little 
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atmosphere and 
the intense heat 
that prevails. 

In religion the 
inhabitants are 
Mahomedans, 
but their predilec- 
tion for shrines 
and for sacrificing 
sheep and goats 
at these latter on 
every occasion 
which arises, tends 
to show that their 
Mahomedanism 
isof comparatively 
recent introduc- 
tion. In many of 
their shrines will 
be found carefully- 
rounded stones, 
very similar to 
those so common 
in ywn-country 
Hindu temples, 
and which point 
to religious connection that has not long been 
severed. They are wild, but, as might be expected, not 
fanatical. Their affections are easily won if they are treated 


well and with sympathy. Marvellously hardy, yet disinclined 
to any great physical exercise, they prefer to spend their time 
halt asleep watching their camels and sheep graze. For their 


wives they pay sums which plunge them into debt for years, 
and, indeed, sometimes until they have daughters of their own 
to dispose of in the matrimonial market. In accordance with 
Mahomedan usage, plurality of wives is permissible, but few 
have the necessary amount of means to first purchase and after- 
wards maintain more than one wife. They are brave, and before 
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we took over the 
country, which 
was only in 1896, 
they were much 
addicted to raid- 
ing. Each tribe 
has its own feuds, 
and these have 
been in existence 
for generations. 
They pride them- 
selves on the 
possession of 
especially fine 
sword-blades, 
which are the 
fruits of successful 
forays into Persia. 
The blades are 
very curved, and 
: the hilts of their 
— > er swords are so 
~ small that a 
European cannot 


. 
-< 
= 
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DUCK-SHOOTING. grasp them. In 


stature they are, as 
a rule, short, with small frames, but very wiry. To the English 
eye, perhaps the most striking characteristic is their custom of 
wearing their hair long. In the old days, when a man tilled 
his field it was necessary to do so under a guard, but with English 
rule this has passed away. 

The further west one goes, and the further one gets from 
the centre of Baluchistan and from its capital, Quetta, the less 
land is cultivated and the more marked becomes the nomadic 
propensity, until on the frontier itself tribes are met with who 
spend their time almost entirely in attacking their neighbours 
or defending themselves in turn from attack. In fact, their 
state is exactly what the state of the whole of Baluchistan was 
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before we entered the country. 


shotted as they were returning. 


A NARROW PERGOLA AT 
GRAVETYE. 


N addition to the larger 
form of pergola, there is 
occasionally need for a 
smaller one The main 
object of the first illustra- 

tion to this article is to show a 
view from the west side over 
the flower garden The per- 
gola base being five feet above 
the flower garden, the intro- 
duction of heavy pillars in 
brick or stone was out of the 
question. So we made the 
supports of Oak and the main 
cross-timbers of Larch, which 
in that position endures for a 
long time. There is in this 
case little or no trellising. We 
trusted to the boldness of the 
climbers to effect the purpose 
of clothing the pergola, and 
they have more than realised 
expectation. The pathway is 
of rough York stone. The 
structure is clothed mainly 
with Wistaria, Clematis, Vine, 
and some bold Roses and 
Smilax, and on the shady side 
some Flame Nasturtium, which 
in partial shade thrives very 
well without any special treat- 
ment beyond the soil of the 
place. The dimensions of the 


pergola are as follows: Height 


square ; cross-pieces, 7it. oin 


THE 





The photograph represents two 
men who have just visited the Nushki bazaar and were snap- 
The gentleman on the horse is a 
very sacred person ; he is the country Sahibzada, and is venerated 
as being the spiritual head of the community. These Sahibzadas 


IN THE GARDEN. 





of uprights, 
by 4in. by 6in.; width of walk, 


NARROW 
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7ft. 6in. by 6in. oft. 





PERGOLA IN SUMMER. 
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nearly approach the Biblical idea of what a prophet was, for }j 
prayers are supposed to ward off drought and misfortune, and his 
blessings to assure prosperity. 
desecration, and so, should two tribes get weary of fighting 
procedure was always to call in the Sahibzada. M. LEFs 


Interference with his persor 


IN WINTER. 


and a space of 12ft. between the uprights. The othe 
view shows the summer aspect of the same pergola, taken th 


same year to show th 
Japanese Wistaria. The man 
ner in which it is shown could 
not very easily be bettered 
To adorn this covered wa\ 
summer we have the forms 
Clematis viticella, the best the 
red one, faithful for many 
vears, and never betraying 
symptom of the sudden death 
collapse frequent with the larg 
Clematis. The colour is lovely 
in all lights. Varieties of this 
Clematis of Southern Europ 
are worth looking after; ever 
the poorest are grace itself in 
form. This pergola is a rather 
open one, i.e., not trellised 
overhead or at the sides. On 
one side Holly bushes 
Over them runs the M: 
Clematis, and throug! em 
the Flame Nasturtium, 

ing itself, and in beaut 
passes all training by th 
human hand. This halt-open 
pergola, with bushes on on 
side, lends itself to 


effects. At one spot a dv 
Green Briar (Smilax) fig ts 
way through a Holly, be: 


seen well from the path 

Green Briars are fine cr 
evergreen climbers not « 
seen in gardens, and ll 
adapted for gracing p S 
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with a little evergreen relief, so many of the flowering climbers being 
summer leafing only. The tairest climber of all here is the white 
Japanese Wistaria, raining down its noble racemes as shown in the 
summer view. We may see the Wistaria in many graceful attitudes, 
both in France and England, but never quite so graceful as when 
tossing down over one’s head in the pergola as here shown. The old 
Chinese Wistaria is the noblest climber that ever was brought to 
our country, and it can hardly be surpassed for beauty; but of 
late years another very important plant has come to this country 
from Japan, and that is the one which is so much planted about 
Japanese temples. It does very well here, too, and is quite 
distinct plant; it is almost more free in growth than the 
id one, with its lovely long racemes of white flowers, as shown 
vere. There is a rosy form of it also, which we have not yet 
lowered. These things, with a dash of red Coignetiz Vine here 
ind there, give us all we want for such a short pergola as the one 
illustrated. Wo. RoBINsoN. 
A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL PLUM. 
F I were asked to vote for the most beautiful of the ornamental Plums 
vhich flower in early spring, I think I should decide in favour of that known 
is Prunus triloba flore pleno. As its name implies, it has double flowers, and 
hese are of no ordinary beauty. Blush or Apple blossom pink is, perhaps, 
the best description of their colour that one can give. As they appear 
i great profusion on the long wand-like shoots that a healthy plant produces 
n abundance, a large specimen growing against a wall is a sight in April that 
ingers long and pleasantly in one’s memory. It is not a difficult shrub to grow, 
and can be planted successfully any time during the winter and up to the end of 
March. It flowers in quite a young stage, so that we do not have to wait until 
t attains a ripe old age before we can enjoy its exquisite blossoms. It should have 
noderately rich but well-drained soil, and if it can be planted against a wall 
iacing south-east or south-west, so much the better, though it is quite hardy 
and flowers well in the open. As the blossoms are produced entirely on young 
wood that was made the previous summer, it should be pruned immediately 
the flowers have fallen. Cut back close to the old wood all the shoots which have 
flowered and then give the plant a rather heavy mulching with manure This 
will induce the formation of vigorous young shots which will flower next vear. 
PLANTING BorDER CARNATIONS. 

March is considered by many of the best growers of border Carnations the 
most suitable month of the whole year for planting them outdoors. Prolonged 
spells of severe frost, and, what is even more dangerous, damp, are not likely 
to occur, and the plants quickly become established, especially if purchased 
in small pots. Before planting the soil ought to be thoroughly dug and well 
manured, but the manure used must be short and in an advanced stage of decay. 
Soil that is naturally heavy and wet ought to have added to it some road-scrapings 
from gravel roads, or coarse sand and grit, as well as some old mortar, the latter 
being very much appreciated by these plants. If, on the other hand, the soil 
contains much sand, some loam and cow-manure ought to be added H. 


NOTES 1N MY AVIARY. 


By Srr Water GILBEy, Barr. 


HEN any considerable number of birds are kept, 
it is not easy to make one’s self acquainted 
with the character or peculiarities of individual 
members of the collection. It may be said that 
birds are like horses and other creatures in this 

respect, that no two of the same species have the same disposi- 
tion. One of a number will become quickly tame, while its 
companions remain as shy as they were on the day they entered 
the aviary. There is no doubt that if it is desired to tame a 
bird, the best plan is to put it in a comparatively small cage 
and keep it always near you. I recently returned to the aviary 
a magpie, which, after a few months spent in my smoking- 
room, had become perfectly tame with those he knew. Latterly, 
he spent a great part of the day running about the room. Like 
all of his kind, he was stealthy in his movements when at large, 
and a thief ; but, unlike other magpies, he was fond of his cage, 
which he regarded as “ home.” 

The Australian piping crow makes an entertaining pet ; 
but his voice, musical though it is, constitutes an objection in 
a house bird. These piping crows vary greatly in disposition. 
| had one a little time ago which would hold a finger in his bill 
and pipe ‘‘ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife,” or some other 
simple tune, while he held it. The one now in the aviary learns 
tunes as readily ; but it is not safe to trust a hand within reach 
{ that powerful bill. Most of the dove family tame readily ; 
ne Philippine blood-breasted pigeon is a notable exception to 
‘the rule. There are two now in the aviary, which, in spite of 

ire and gentle treatment, are so nervous that visitors have to 
warned to approach their cage quietly. An umbrella or a 
idy’s large hat throws these birds into a panic. Equally 
ntamable is the Indian black cuckoo, a handsome bird, much 
.tger than our own cuckoo, jet black, with dead grey bill and 
et. He appears at his best in the spring, when his sweet, 
vhistling note can be heard above all other voices. 

It is interesting to remark how some birds cling to a natural 

‘bit. The Australian kingfisher—popularly known as the 
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laughing jackass ’’—shows such a trait when given the dead 
mouse he loves. He invariably “ kills”’ it ; taking the mouse 
across the flanks, he strikes the head vigorously three or four 
times against the perch and gives it a shake before he swallows 
it, exactly as he would were the mouse alive. He gulps it down 
head first and whole, and a few hours afterwards ejects a pellet 
of bones and other matters, like the owls and some other birds. 
The Australian kingfisher cannot be recommended for an aviary 
near the house ; he is a cheerful bird, and in the summer an early 
riser who makes his vcice heard at unseasonable hours. 

I had a tropical American bell bird at one time, but do not 
intend to have another; the call he utters at intervals in the 
early morning makes him unwelcome. Friends tell me that 
the musical note which gives this bird his name is pleasant to 
hear in the forests of South America; perhaps distance lends 
the call an enchantment we failed to recognise at Elsenham. 
Some birds soon lose all fear of man. An Indian grey-breasted 
drongo, who spends the summer days catching flies on the wing, 
very quickly got to know that if Gilbert, my aviary man, went 
into his cage, it meant mealworms, and made ready to catch 
them. After the manner of birds which capture their food on 
the wing, this drongo prefers to have them thrown to him, and 
he never misses a catch, no matter how rapid the succession of 
mealworms thrown This, by the way, is a rare bird in English 
aviaries ; I understand that there is no specimen of the grey- 
breasted drongo in the collection in Regent’s Park. The wide 
difference between the equipments of birds gives food for 
speculation. Compare one meat-eater, a hawk, for example, 
with the South American orange-headed troupial. I believe 
naturalists are divided in opinion about the proper place of this 
bird in the scheme of bird-life, some regarding it as an oriole, 
others as a starling ; but the fact that it is a meat-eater concerns 
me at the moment. The beak is long, straight and sharp- 
pointed, like an awl, and the troupial plunges it into a scrap 
of meat and tears the fibres apart by opening his beak ; he may 
use a foot to steady the morsel on the perch, but never as a 
hawk employs his foot. Other birds, the pied mynah, for 
instance, do the same. 

As a contrast in beaks it would be difficult to find one more 
striking than that of the toucan. The popular idea is that he 
fills his huge bill with food to eat at leisure, as a monkey or a 
rat fills the cheeks; but this is a mistake. You may see him 
select the grapes from the tin of bread and boiled potatoes and 
swallow them whole. The toucan’s sleeping posture is peculiar 
to himself ; he turns his tail almost flat over his back and his 
bill meets it. These birds are very hardy and do well in 
aviaries ; they rarely use their wings, which seem to be weak, 
preferring to climb about the cage. 

The birds of Paradise are hardier than is generally supposed. 
A specimen of Hunstein’s magnificent bird of Paradise has 
spent two years at Elsenham, and thrives in one of the hot- 
houses in winter. This bird, in his livery of black and tawny 
yellow, with long ruff, must be seen in bright sunlight to justify 
his name; in the sunshine the wonderful iridescence of the 
plumage appears. The bird showed at his best when his mate 
was alive and he displayed himself before her in the pairing 
season ; it was a sight both interesting and beautiful to see him 
““ show off,”’ the shining ruff erected like a fan about his head. 
Unfortunately, the shyness of this bird is unconquerable ; it 
was only possible to witness his display by cutting a small peep- 
hole in the partition and watching very quietly. Apple forms 
his staple diet, and he is exceedingly fond of mealworms. This 
is the only bird known to me which boasts a bright grass green 
tongue and mouth interior. His legs and beak are blue. 

One hears a good deal about the talking powers of the 
Indian hill mynah. The one in the aviary here now says a 
few words when in the mood, but is chary of showing off his 
accomplishments before strangers. It may be that his educa- 
tion began late in life, for he has never been heard to speak 
anything but English. 

In my opinion, the most beautiful and gicceful birds in 
the collection are the Indian hunting crows, in their pale green 
livery, with black cheeks, chocolate wing coverts and sealing- 
wax red bills and legs. They appear at their best when excited 
by the passing of cat or dog; their crests rise, and the birds 
scold angrily as long as the animal is in sight. I should be 
interested to know if others have noticed the fading of colour 
that takes place after the moult in some tropical birds. De 
Phillippi’s military starling is a conspicuous example of this. 
When he came to Elsenham his breast was blood red ; since he 
moulted the plumage has become a warm brick red. Gilbert 
has remarked the same change in other birds which have deep 
blood red plumage. 

There is one bird in my collection about which I have 
some curiosity, a pure white jackdaw imported from Germany. 
He is not an albino, his eyes being the ordinary blue-grey of the 
common jackdaw. I am told that these white jackdaws are 
regularly bred in Germany, but have never seen one elsewhere. 
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HE Verneys have been Verneys of Buckinghamshire since 
the thirteenth century, but sprang into fame in the 
fifteenth, when Sir Ralph, a successful merchant who 
had already served London as Lord Mayor, received his 
knighthood, in 1471, from Edward IV. for his support 

of the Yorkist cause. The King, moreover, showed his favour 
in practical ways, for he granted him forfeited Lancastrian 
lands in Bucks, which Verney rounded off by buying the manor 
of Middle Claydon, already mortgaged to him. From about 
1230 the family had been seated at Fleet Marston in the same 
county, and Sir Ralph continued there, leasing his new property 
at Claydon to the Giffards on a hundred years’ term. These 
early Verneys were an acquisitive race, for Sir Ralph's son, 
John, married the daughter and heiress of another City magnate 
and moved to her estate at Penley, Hertfordshire. To him 
succeeded in turn two Ralphs and an Edmund, all knights, 
the last dying in 1599 and leaving as his heir the great Sir 
Edmund Verney, who fell at Edge Hill. All his predecessors 
filled their places well in English history, and if they are passed 
over thus lightly, it is because fuller space must be reserved 
for the seventeenth century Verneys and for Ralph, the second 





M.P. 


Earl, who built Claydon House as we see it now, albeit shor 
of much of its glory. To make the story clearer, there sha 
first be set out baldly the Verney ownership of Claydon : 


Sir Ralph, Lord Mayor, died 1478. 
Sir John. 

Sir Ralph, died 1525. 

Sir Ralph, died 1546. 

Sir Edmund, died 1599. 


Sir Edmund, born 1590, killed at Edge 


Hill, 1642. 

Sir Ralph, first baronet, 1613-1696 

Sir John, Baron Verney and Viscount 
Fermanagh, 1641-1717. 

Ralph, created 1742 Earl of Verney, 
died 1752. 

Ralph, second Earl, born 1712 (?), 
died childless 1791. 


Mary Verney, niece of second Ear 
created Baroness Fermanagh, dix 
unmarried 1810. 

Catharine Calvert, half-sister and he 
of Lady Fermanagh, and wife 
Robert Wright, took with him nan 
of Verney, and died 1827. 

Sir Harry Calvert, second Baron 
cousin and heir of Catharine; bor: 
1807; took name and arms 
Verney. 

Sir Edmund Verney, third Baron: 
1838-1910. 

Sir Harry Verney, fourth and prese: 
Baronet, born 1881 


The task of writing about the Verneys is the lighter because thei: 
story is richly furmished with documents. At Claydon House ther: 


is preserved a correspondence so full and so fascinating that 


has formed material for four stout volumes of Memoirs of th 
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Verney Family, two edited by the late Frances Parthenope, 
Lady Verney, and two by Margaret, Lady Verney, widow of 
the last baronet. Not only do they reveal, in a peculiarly 
intimate fashion, the doings of a family who took an important 
part in the Civil War, but they throw a flood of light on the 
social life of the time. Needless to say, all writers are 
much indebted to them for information, and the only regret 
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ispire is that there are not further volumes to carry on the 
story until the end of the eighteenth century, and in 

ular to give details of the building of the notable house 
llustrated. 

Ve turn now to the part that the second Sir Edmund 
iis son, Sir Ralph, fifth knight and first baronet of 
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that name, played in the Civil War. Sir Edmund had 
an elder half-brother, Sir Francis, who lived a_ wild, 
unhappy life, quarrelled with his younger brother, Ralph, 
about the ownership of some of the family estates, sold all 
the property he could and disappeared to Algiers, where he 
‘“ turned Turk.” He seems to have commanded a ship of the 
Barbary pirates and preyed on English merchant vessels, an 
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employment in which he had joined a kinsman of his, one of 
the Giffards, who held Claydon on lease from the Verneys. 
There is a portrait of Sir Francis at Claydon which, though not 
by Velasquez, is worthy of him. It reveals a man of extra- 
ordinary personal charm, great of stature, handsome of face and 
dressed in the height of Jacobean fashion. Reckless and 
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brilliant, this soldier of fortune died miserably in 1615 at Messina. 
His career as a pirate had been cut short by capture, and he 
served two years as a slave in a Sicilian galley. Redeemed 
from that living death by an English Jesuit, but a broken man, 
he turned common soldier, and was found dying in the hospital 
by a traveller, William Lithgow, who charitably followed him 
to the grave. Thus perished, at the age of thirty-one, a gallant 
but unstable young man who, had he lived to take his part in 
the drama of the next few years, might have added lustre to 
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the Verney name. Sir Edmund, the soul of chivalry and the 
very pattern of loyalty, was in all ways the antithesis of his 
wild brother. He began early to serve the Throne in the suite 
of Henry Prince of Wales, the ill-fated elder brother of 
Charles J. This connection is marked by the portrait of Henry 
which hangs at Claydon House. Verney’s neighbour, Sir 
Thomas Chaloner of Steeple Claydon, was tutor to the Prince and 
a King’s man in the troubles which ensued. The sons of both 
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of them, however, stood by the Parliament, and the younge; 
Chaloner went so far as to sit as one of the King’s judges. (py 
Prince Henry’s death, Sir Edmund, then twenty-two, was 
attached to the suite of Charles, a service which ceased only on 
the stricken field of Edge Hili. He had just been married ty 
Margaret, daughter of his neighbour, Sir Thomas Denton oj 
Hillesden, and the two families remained staunch friends 
throughout the century. Meanwhile the young couple hax no 
home in the country, save with the Dentons. The second 
lease of Claydon to the Gif- 
fards had still some years to 
run, so Sir Edmund bought 
them out in 1620, and setiled 
on the estate, which no 
Verney had enjoyed sinc. it 
was purchased nearly wo 
centuries before and le .sed 
straightway. 

His place in Price 
Charles’ Court did not lave 
him undue leisure. In 
took place the preposte: jus 
jaunt of Charles and Buck- 
ingham to Spain, the fi isco 
of the Spanish marr ze. 
Verney followed with the est 
of the suite, and they al! jad 
a miserable journe. to 
Madrid. Amid such an «ni- 
ties as a sermon which ‘)ey 
heard, pointing out that | 
Henry VITI.’s Protestant sou! 
“ lyes chained in the botiom- 
lesse pit of Hell,” the match 
progressed not at all. Most 
of the suite went home, but 
Verney remained and got 
into a scrape very creditable 
to him. One of the Prince's 
pages, a Buckinghamshire 
boy, lay a-dying, and an 
English priest tormented his 
last hours, doubtless with 
arguments of the type quoted. 
Verney met him as he came 
down from the sick chamber 
and indicated his views with 
his fists. The Spanish King 
wanted Verney punished and 
sent home, but by this time 
it was obvious that the In- 
fanta was not to be Charles’ 
wife, and the Prince himself 
took his departure a few days 
later. There isa pleasant ring 
about the story of that fracas 
on the stairs, and it would 
have given good employment 
to the pen of Shorthouse. 
Two years later James I. 
died, and Verney became 
Knight-Marshal of the Palace 
to the new King. 

Very soon the clouds 
gathered that were to burst 
seventeen years late! 
at Edge Hill. This is no 
place to write again of the 
causes that led to [Eng- 
land becoming first 
an armed camp and then a 
Republic. The story of the 
part the Verneys played 
however, is vividly illustra- 


tive of the sharp division 

that the troubles cause in 

the great families, and it must 

* COUNTRY LIFE.” be set down. Bucking!am- 

shire as a county was almost 

solid for the Parliament. Was it not the home of the at 
Hampden himself, of Sir Edward Coke and the Temp! ©! 
Stowe? When, therefore, the quarrel sped towards an n 
breach, Sir Edmund was one of the very few men of posit n 
the neighbourhood who followed the Royalist cause. Eve’ he 
must have had his doubts, for he was a stout Protestant l 
regarded the Laudian position with scant favour. A> 
remained both M.P. and courtier, his position was difficult 1 
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it seems that the King grew a little cold. In 1634 the removal 
of the Verneys from their town lodgings in Drury Lane to two 
houses in the new Piazza at Covent Garden, designed by Inigo 
Jones, throws incidentally a little light on that notable building. 
The Verney papers reveal that the ordinary rooms had case- 
ments, and that the principal rooms were fitted with “ shuttynge 
wyndowes.”’ Possibly “‘ casements”’’ here means merely shutters 
and “ shuttynge wyndowes’”’ what we now call casements ; 
but if casements be accepted in the modern sense, it is conceivable 
that the other name is intended to suggest sliding sashes. The 
date of the introduction of the latter into England is shrouded 
in doubt, but it is to be feared that nothing very definite can be 
built on this reference. 

It is interesting to find that as early as Charles lI.’s 
reign courtiers of high position like Sir Edmund were glad 
to speculate in various byways of commerce to improve 
their incomes, then lessened by the King’s many demands. 
Among other schemes in which Sir Edmund had a hand were 
patents for inspecting tobacco, for a hackney coach business, 
and for sealing woollen yarns, varied by attempted deals in 
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Verneys were turned from the troubled position of affairs by a 
domestic grief. Dame Margaret Verney, wife of Sir Edmund 
and mother of Sir Ralph, died suddenly, and the husband and 
son hastened to Claydon for her burial, but were back 
again in the House of Commons five days later. She had 
been a good mother to her large family, It is significant 
of the distrust which many women of position felt for 
Henrietta Maria, that neither Lady Verney, nor even her 
kinswoman, Lady Sussex, a Peer’s wife, ever attended a Court 
where Roman Catholics were so high in favour. She seems to 
have been a domestic soul, and to have given more thought 
to the constant drinking of doses of rhubarb in the nursery than 
to matters of State. Indeed, politics must have appeared 
particularly odious to her, for they divided her Royalist husband 
from her Parliamentarian son. 

In 1642 the King’s ill-advised attempt to secure the Five 
Members set the spark to the tinder. Charles went to York : 
the Parliament appointed a Committee of Safety, and in June, 
Sir Edmund Verney writes to his steward to get his horses 
ready for a campaign. On August 22nd the Royal Standard 
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confiscated Irish lands. He lacked, however, a business head 
and took no profit from his ventures. Of Edmund’s sons we 
are most concerned with his heir, Sir Ralph, who was married 
in 1629, when less than sixteen, to Mary Blacknall, then only 
thirteen, after much chaffering about portions. Ralph’s second 
brother, Tom, was a young man who gave everybody a vast 
deal of trouble, a “ picturesque vagabond,” on whose exploits 
we cannot linger. Of Edmund, the young Cavalier, we shall 
learn presently, and the fourth son was Henry, whose chief 
interest was with horses and dogs. 

The Verneys have always been a Parliamentary family, 
and in 1640 Sir Edmund sat for Wycombe and his son Ralph 
for Aylesbury in the “Short Parliament.’”’ They were also 
elected in the “‘ Long Parliament,’ which began its career in 
the same year. Sir Ralph, a careful and methodical soul, began 
to take notes of the debates, which are of great historical value, 
for no official reports were then made, and, indeed, private 
notes were forbidden. 

From the first Ralph took the side of the Parliament in the 
disputes with the King; but in April of 1641 the minds of the 
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was set up at Nottingham and confided to Sir Edmund's keeping. 
Henceforth his peaceful title of Knight-Marshal is dropped and 
he becomes the Standard-Bearer. It does not appear that Sir 
Edmund and Sir Ralph corresponded from the opposing camps, 
but Lady Sussex wrote to both and tried to soften the inevitable 
touch of bitterness. She implores Ralph not to write passion- 
ately to his father, and prophesies that when they meet all 
will be well again between them. But this was not to be. On 
October 23rd the King breakfasted at Edge Hill, attended by Sir 
Edmund. By the afternoon the battle was joined. Charles 
addressed his troops, and an enchanting postscript was provided 
by old Sir Jacob Astley: ‘Oh Lord thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If I forget Thee do not Thou forget me 
March on, boys!” 

The fight round the standard was furious “‘ in the extream.”’ 
Sir Edmund carried it forward into the press of the Parliament 
men, in order that “the souldiers might be engaged to 
follow him. He was offered his life by a throng of his enemies, 
upon condition he would deliver the standard; he answered 
that his life was his own, but the standard was his and their 
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sovereign’s, and he would not deliver it while he lived, and he 
hoped it would be rescued when he was dead; 
selling it and his life, at the rate of sixteen gentlemen which 
fell that day by the sword.” The legend runs that when the 
standard was taken the hand of its valiant defender still grasped 
it, but of Sir Edmund’s body no trace was ever found. In 
all the battles of the Civil War there fell no more knightly 
figure than the Standard-Bearer. Sir Edmund’s course appears 
the more noble because he had been torn between his personal 
loyalty to the King and a general approval of the attitude of 
the Parliament. ‘I have eaten his bread,” he wrote, “ and 
served him near thirty years, and will not do so base a thing 
as to forsake him: and choose rather to lose my life (which 
[I am sure I shall do) to preserve and defend these things, 
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which are against my conscience to preserve and defend.”’ 
[t was a cruel alternative, and we may feel he chose as rightly 
as Sir Ralph also chose, when he threw in his lot with the other 
side, one for his King, the other for his country and its liberties. 
Lloyd's witness to Sir Edmund’s character is so sweet an epigram 
that it must be set down: “ Of the strictness and piety of a 
Puritan, of the charity of a Papist, of the civility of an 
Englishman.”’ 

[t is not difficult to imagine the poignant grief with which 
Sir Ralph received the hard news, made the more bitter because 
his brother Edmund was fighting for the King in Ireland, and 
writing him letters “ soe full of sharpnesse that I rather chose to 
forbeare answering.” It was characteristic of Ralph’s generosity 


that he continued sending Edmund money out of his revenues, 
much diminished though they were by the disorders of the time. 
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What now was Sir Ralph's position, with his father dead 
and affairs in Parliament moving rapidly towards the religious 
tyranny of the extreme Puritan party? In 1643 he is still 
attending the sittings of the House, and Lady Sussex writes 
to him that he is thought a violent man against the King. 
Things were then looking better for Charles, and his friend 
advises Verney to change his political coat. He was in a 
position of peculiar difficulty, and the way out that he took 
broke his fortunes, but does infinite credit to his honesty of 
purpose. In August of 1643 the Scotch allies of the Parliament 
forced on its members the Solemn League and Covenant. Sir 
Ralph’s refusal to sign it is an attitude which we must applaud. 
His friends in the House implored him to reconsider his position, 
but he was firm, while others, like Sir Harry Vane, who liked 
the monstrous tyranny of 
the whole business as little 
as Verney did, gave in and 
signed. In all this Sir Ralph 
showed himself herox 
Refusal meant the loss 
of everything he held 
dear, but he faced it. He 
decided to go abroad, made 
what arrangements he could 
for the management of his 
estates and in February of 
1644 began his exile at 
Rouen. He alone of the 
Commons refused to sub- 
scribe the Covenant. The 
next year he was voted out 
of Parliament, and felt the 
expulsion deeply. His seat 
for Aylesbury went to Scott 
one of the Regicides, who 
as Lord Fermanagh 
pleasantly noted in later 
years, “‘was since hanged 
and quartered.”” Claydon, as 
the property of a delin 
quent, was sequestrated in 
1646; but Sir Ralph had 
managed to charge it with 
payments in favour of 
friends and relations, so the 
sequestrators only had the 
balance. Lady Mary, his wife, 
soon after came to England 
to have this unrighteous 
decree reversed, and _ was 
ultimately successful, but Sir 
Ralph had to remain in exile. 
Moreover, sorrows came thick 
and fast. His brothe 
Edmund, “Sir Mun,” was 
treacherously slain at Drog- 
heda, after quarter was 
given him, and Cromwell 
himself seems to have been a 
looker -on— but the whole 
story of Drogheda is sicken 
ing. Sir Ralph lost his 
daughter Peg, his reprobate 
brother Tom pestered him 
endlessly and, to crown all, 
his wife fell ill and died 
in 1650. Well may he write 
to a friend asking what sin ot 
his can have deserved such 
fearful punishment. He was 
certainly in evil case. He 
hated the suppression ot 
the Church of England, to which he was attached; lhe 
abhorred Cromwell's iron methods, yet his resistance to 
Charles I. made it impossible for him to join the exile 
Royalists, even if he could tolerate Charles [II.’s dis 
honest dealings with the Scots. He accordingly went travellin 
in Italy, but thought it safe to return to England in 1653 
He settled down quietly at Claydon and began putting hi 
disordered: affairs into shape. By June, 1655, however, h 
had incurred Cromwell’s displeasure, and was arrested as 
suspected Royalist, but four months later was released. H 
was pursued, however, by every sort of annoyance, and tax‘ 
almost to ruin; but all came right with the Restoration, an 
in that year Sir Ralph’s son, Edmund, was married to Mat 
Abell. The match turned out a tragedy, for Mary lost he 
reason, and neither Edmund nor his two sons survived old >! 
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Ralph, who died full of years in 1696. Some account of his 
successor, Sir John, who became Baron Verney and Viscount 
Fermanagh, and of the two Ralphs, Earls of Verney, will be 
given next week, with details of the building to Robert 
Adam's designs of the eighteenth century house which is now 
illustrated Dw 


A CHINESE ROAD. 


HEN consideration is taken of the great interest 
which of late years has been exhibited in the 
world’s fauna, an interest which may be said 
to date from the opening stages of the Victorian 
Era, the enlarged facilities for travel and the 

increasing number ot men who yearly scour the world for fresh 
specimens, it is a matter for comment when one realises that 
trom the big-game point of view China is practically unknown. 
Everyone knows that lions come from Africa and tigers from 
India; but there are many who, were they asked for the names 
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of half-a-dozen species to be found in China, would fail to answer. 
With the exception of a few expeditions organised for scientific 
purposes, scarcely half-a-dozen men have visited the country 
for sporting purposes since Pére David in 1869 spent some months 
exploring in the quasi-independent district of Mapin. The 
reasons are many. In the first place, until recently of the 
condition of affairs in the interior very little was known even 
to long-established foreign residents; the Chinese themselves 
did nothing to encourage the incursions of foreigners; travel 
at the best of times must be slow, tedious and uncertain; game 
was, and is, entirely confined to the mountainous regions where 
cultivation is impossible, and its distribution in these regions 
was known to few. Lastly, there is one absolute and indis- 
pensable essential to a successful trip in China—a trustworthy 
and capable guide, interpreter, headman, whatever you like 
te call him, who knows Chinese well and something of the 
geography of the country. Such a vara avis is hard to find. 
The foreigner is legitimate prey in most countries, nowhere 
more than in.China. So recently as last year a party of Americans 
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went through a certain district accompanied by several native 
interpreters. The latter were enjoying themselves, the former 
were not; in fact, they stated that for a nine days’ journey 
between two important towns three thousand taels (roughly 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds) were necessary! Under 
ordinary conditions, with such comforts as are available, three 
white men, three mule carts of baggage and five Chinese boys 
can go from one place to the other for a cost not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds, which is giving a good margin for extr.s 
It is of this journey as typical of travel in some parts of Chi; 
that 1 propose to write. 

The luxurious mode, and that adopted by all Chir 
officials—though to the European large carts are far more 
comfortable—is the chair. In this, borne by four men, hy 5 
upright, looking straight before him, with something strane. |, 
reminiscent of a lethargic tortoise in his mien. Next « 5 
the mule litter, a kind of low couch slung on poles and harnes. «< 
to acouple of mules. Then the small cart, usually know: a 
Peking cart, and one of the most bone-shaking contrivance: 
invented ; then the larger < 
drawn by four mules, one in he 
shafts and three abreast, h 
and capable of carrying loa 
two thousand catties (two t! »y- 
sand six hundred and sixty-six 
pounds) ; and lastly a mule, h: se. 
or pony. Female mules are al: st 
invariably used to draw carts. he 
males being engaged with | «ck 
trains. We used the larger R 
Our beds were unrolled in hy 
middle, and the sides, being « 
padded, made comfortable se \ts 


We would make our rt 
walking in the cool of the dawn 
when the sky was lilac nd 
lavender and the little grey-!lue 


clouds in the west were turning 
pink. These were the pleasant est 
hours as I remember them. Tired, 
dusty Mother Earth seemed for a 
time to shed her years and met the 
eye with her old freshness as she 
greeted much - enduring Ulysses 
and the Argonauts, or even Adam 
when he first woke in the green 
and gold of Eden. Pheasants 
called in the fields and sparred 
and fluttered as they met; from 
the tree tops came the cheery cry 
of the partridges ; hares lolloped 
to a distance and sat with ears 
erect; a pagoda broke the sky- 
line or a rarer clunip of trees, 
while against the red soil of the 
green terraced fields the blue coats 
of the peasants labouring at even 
that early hour struck a pleasing 
and insistent note of colour. Far 
away rose purple hills, our goal 
and once as I looked I gave a gasp 
of unbelief, for there before me 
lay “The Warrior.” He was 
stretched full length, staring into 
the biue immensity as he lies 
above Braulen. There rose the 
long slope which runs down to 
Struy and Ben Vichart ; there, the 
valley of the Glass, and behind a knoll to the west the enchanted 
garden of my dreams. In a strange land and among a strange 
people I felt a stirring of the heart-strings at this shadow) 
blue counterfeit as the far-off, well-remembered names came 
crowding on my memory. 

The Chinaman’s wealth is in his fields, and very careful he 
is of it. He pays taxes, which are light, over the road as well 
should it chance to be on his land. Often it is a narrow baked 
ridge dropping to cultivation on either hand and worn into 
regular undulating ridges by the countless hoofs of patient mules 


The main thoroughfare runs in a deep hollow worn in the friable 
red loéss, and at the same spot there may be as many hive 
within a few yards of each other. When the weather is bad, 
and in wet no superlative would do justice to the con: 'tion 


of the main highways, the muleteer placidly drives his ‘am 
across some unfortunate’s crop, others follow and the o ad 
sinks into oblivion. It is compensatory justice they sa 0! 
the owner of the land should see to its preservatiol ae 
infinity of patience is needed to travel in China. [© “Try 
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weather the going is not bad, twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day and even more ; then the fine, penetrating dust is stifling, 
for the loéss soil wears down into gullies one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet deep. China has regarded itself as a 
civilised country for over four thousand years, but its glories 
lie in that part which the young Venetian saw when he came 
travelling to Cambaluc, the city of the Grand Khan, who “ in 
respect to number of subjects, extent of territory and amount 
of revenue, surpasses every sovereign that has heretofore been, 
or that now is in the world.”” Evidence of departed grandeur 
still hangs about the carved bridges, but the roads themselves 
when they do not resemble the dried bed of a water-course are 
i more or less exact imitation of a ploughed field. For the 
Chinaman, living on the easy and self-satisfying principle that 
what was good enough for his father is good enough for him, 
and that any access of reform would inflict an indignity on the 
pious memory of his ancestors, allows them to remain, a per- 
»etual reminder to the energetic Westerner of the immemorial! 
thargy of the East. In wet their condition is horrible and 
impossible for any mode of conveyance save pack-mules. A 
sweltering sea of mud and slime, they baffle description. 
Occasionally a cloud burst in a narrow gully brings down a 
miniature tidal wave eight or ten feet high, which sweeps men, 
mules and carts unresisting in its wake. 
Distances are variable, though nominally fixed by the li 
hree and one-third of which go to the mile), a mysterious 
abstract as elastic as the conscience of an opium smoker. In 
addition there are in certain districts horrible inventions known 
s chia li, or false li. These add eight to every ten. The answer 
to a repetition of the enquiry ““ How far ?’’ is consequently as 
irritating as the everlasting “ In bali kidogo”’ of the native of 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ARLY in the vear we noticed on this page a book 
by Mr. J. L. Hammond and Mrs. Hammond on the 
agricultural labourer. A great part of it was devoted 
to the inclosure of common lands and the results that 
flow therefrom. This forms the subject of Professor 

Gonner’s new book, Common Land and Inclosure (Macmillan). 
We pointed out that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond approached the 
question with a prejudice in favour of the labourer that had 
the effect of obscuring their judgment. Professor Gonner is 
not open to this reproach. He is, above all things, a student 
and, as far as we can see, comes to the problem without any 
prepossession whatever. We say this the more freely because 
on several points we feel obliged to differ from the author. Of 
course, the interesting question at the moment is the effect 
produced on the conditions of rural life. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
seem to be particularly affected by the labourer’s divorce from 
the soil, which Mr. Jesse Collings thinks to be the most important 
and most lamentable effect of inclosure. The Professor almost 
goes to the other extreme. He admits, it is true, that there 
were individual cases of hardship and that this hardship fell 
most severely, not on those who were in legal possession of 
Common Rights, but on the poor who lived near the common 
and enjoyed its practical advantages. It often happened that 
the large farmer could not send any animal to graze, and thus 
the value passed to the poor man, who enjoved Common Rights 
without having to pay forthem. When inclosure took place, the 
legal possessor of the Rights received compensation in the shape 
of an allotment ; but the cottager who had no Common Rights 
lost his privilege of grazing and received nothing for it. The 
allotment was often an illusory gain, as the expense of fencing 
proved too much for the new owner. But the great point in 
dispute is this: the advocates and adversaries of the system 
of small holdings initiated by the present Government are agreed 
that inclosure was the death-blow of the yeoman farmer. 
Professor Gonner does not agree with this. He looks upon the 
growth in the size of holdings as inseparable from improved 
cultivation. Inclosure, he says, was often but a step in the 
transition from the early methods of cultivation to more modern 
methods of high farming. In order to carry it on capital was 
needed, and thus the small yeoman farmer got left out. He 
ilso advances the argument that the change in industrial pro- 
duction and the development of mechanical processes proved 
iatal to the combination of farming and small industries that 
iad enabled the yeoman to live. Put shortly, his view is that, 
nless the advance of agriculture had been entirely stopped, 
te yeoman farmer was bound to disappear; that advance in 

ientific agriculture rendered the continuation of his existence 
impossible. He quotes Young’s-dictum that “ the little farmers 
in this county (Cheshire) are reckoned more wretched than dav 
labourers’; and also Howlett, who said of the little farmers of 
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Africa. There is an abundance of fruit in July, though the 
Chinaman, with the inherent perverseness of his race, prefers 
it raw and hard; and the peaches (sixteen a penny), apricots, 
plums and apples, which coolies bore on their shoulders in 
baskets suspended from bamboos, were most of them too unripe 
for a European palate. ; 

After some twenty li or so we would halt for breakfast in 
one of the many villages. Mekong maize or millet soup, native 
bread and eggs, the latter cheap and plentiful, made a sufficiently 
good repast. 

The pleasantest sight was to see the fathers playing with 
their little sons. For this they always have time. Little boys 
are sadly spoilt in China, though girls are of small account and 
are usually alluded to as “ little guests,” for will they not some 
day marry and go elsewhere? The Chinese baby is a pot 
bellied little creature on sturdy legs. His stomach decreases 
inversely with his years, and the bent, shrivelled old men 
of fifty seem to have but little physical kinship with thei 
descendants. 

As the dark deepened our little string would draw, through 
some dusty-walled suburb, to the doors of an odoriferous inn. 
Black swine, having the appearance of slab-sided, frowsy 
retrievers, roamed the gutters and were at first indistinguishable 
from the loathly pariah dogs who lay stretched in the dusty 
road or lurked furtively in the shadows. 

Across the courtyard stretched a roof. It sheltered the 
carts and muleteers. At the far end, three small rooms, into 
which through tipsy, paper-festooned windows but little breeze 
penetrated, gave shelter during the hot steaming, mosquito 
infected nights to Their Excellencies Gracious Liberality and 
Thundering Tile. FRANK WALLACE. 
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Essex that they made but a “ poor starved living.” Ther? is 
indeed much in the literature of the eighteenth century to show 
that the small owner lived in rough fashion, had not sufficient 
capital to keep his homestead in repair and cultivate his land 
properly, and that unmended fences and mouldering barns 
were a feature of his home. On the other hand, when all that 
has been said, we are forced to admit that there must have been 
a wonderful vigour in these men. Professor Karl Pearson, 
in a recent lecture, put the whole truth into a nutshell when he 
said that the pedigrees of great English families nearly all traced 
back to a yeoman ancestry and the bar sinister. There is 
scarcely any really great modern family that has not sprung 
from the loins of these tillers of the soil. This is a fact to which 
we think Professor Gonner does not attach sufficient weight 
It would be very difficult for anyone to look at the various classes 
existing to-day and say which of them may be expected to 
become the ancestors of such men as the yeomen were respon- 
sible for. Every statesman worthy of the name must have 
often meditated on this fact. He knows that he has a respon- 
sibility not only towards his contemporaries, but to those who 
come after, and, if so, he cannot without perplexity look on the 
elements which are making for decay in the England of to-day. 
There is on the one side the emigration of the most capable, 
most healthy of our country people ; on the other there is the 
ingtess of decadent and inefficient aliens. In politics we have 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer taxing earned incomes in order 
that those who cannot earn incomes may be supported by the 
State. This, in all probability, is the most unsound principle 
that ever has been applied to the economy of a nation. It is 
the encouragement of inefficiency at the expense of efficiency. 
Professor Gonner summarises his conclusions in the following 
passage : 


The yeoman farmer who had owned and cultivated his land, though not 
wholly driven out, survives as from the past to remind a new age of a time when 
he and his fellows constituted the strength of the country. The small tenant 
farmer likewise undergoes decrease. Their place is taken by large proprietors 
and large farmers. No doubt it is true that in many technical respects the new 
men were superior to the old. They were, so we hear, “ quite different men, 
men of ideas.” They were richer and not in need of the small subsidiary gains 
yielded by the home industry, and to be found in the loom and the spinning wheel 
But they are few, whereas the others were many, and the class of small indepen 
dent producers is merged into the growing class of wage-labourers who stand 
out in contrast to the few who employ them. 


It would be unfair to the book to treat it as though it con- 
tained only this contribution to a controversy of the age. In 
point of fact, it is one of the most orderly and thorough examina- 
tions that have been made of the inclosure of land in Great 
Britain. It proceeds on the perfectly sound principle that this 
inclosure was an absolute necessity in the interests of progres- 
sive agriculture. Those who rail against it only show that 
they take a very narrow view of the question. It may be 
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perfectly true that individuals suffered, but the great majority 
were gainers by the change. Professor Gonner shows, too, 
that it is very absurd to write of early days as though a common 
were to our forefathers what it is to us. They did not look 
upon an open space as a public right. The waste or common 
was only a necessary adjunct to the system of cultivation which 
had the manor or village for its centre. Professor Gonner makes 
a very careful and useful analysis of the nature of common and 
common right. He also puts in the plajnest language the reason 
that made inclosure imperative, and he traces its processes 
and existence with the skill of an historian, while his analysis 
of the effect on particular products such as cattle, horses, pigs, 
poultry and timber has a ring of common-sense and impartiality 
that is very refreshing. This is a book to be read; but it 
is also most emphatically one for the reference library to be 
freely consulted and carefully studied. 
ATHLETICS AND HOCKEY. 
The National Library of Sports and Pastimes: Athletics, bv E. H. 
Ryle; Hockey, by Eric H. Green and Eustace E. White. (Nash.) 

RUNNING and jumping appear such essentially natural exercises that the 
uninitiated may think that there can be little to be learned about them. It 
is perhaps because this erroneous doctrine has been too freely held that British 
athletes have lagged so far behind their professionally-trained brethren of 
America, and are in some danger of being beaten by Continental runners and 
jumpers. It is a doctrine which is not held, at any rate, by Mr. E. H. Ryle, 
who has followed in the footsteps of another eminent quarter-miler, Mr. Montague 
Shearman, K.C., in trying to teach the young athlete to go about his business 
in a careful and methodical way. Through this book we may learn how to 
acquire that curious twist in the air which is the bhall-mark of the exceptional 
high jumper, or how, by constantly sitting on the floor with one leg stretched 
out in front of him, he may come in time to fly over the hurdles like the great 
Americans, Kraenzlein or Fox or Smithson. High-kicking or the military goose- 
step, done quickly, are other practising recipes for the young hurdler. There 
is a good deal of advice on the subject of training, which strikes us as eminently 
sensible and reasonable. Even those who are much too old to run, or never 
could run in all their lives, will be relieved to hear that it is not necessary entirely 
to give up tobacco. A companion volume to that on athletics is that on hockey, 
by Mr. Eric Green and Mr. Eustace White. It will make instructive reading 
for the very large body of hockey players, and will also be by no means uninterest- 
ing to many other people who are just beginning to wake up to the fact that 
hockey is nowadays a wonderfully popular game. The golfer will be amused 
to find that his is not the only game in which “ keep your eye on the ball” is 
an important maxim, and the turning of the wrists and the follow through 
are essentials of good driving. Besides these more easily intelligible techni- 
calities hockey possesses a somewhat bewildering nomenclature of strokes all 
its own, and in this book the eager student may learn all about the mow, the 
thrust, the job, the scoop, the left-hand lunge and many other strokes, which 
are clearly and succinctly set forth. Both books are well and liberally illustrated 
with photographs, but, if we may suggest it, they would be more interesting 
if the names of the eminent persons represented were given in each case. A 
sprinter or a centre-forward are, no doubt, interesting in themselves, but they 
are decidedly more thrilling if we know them to be a Walker or a Shoveller. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


His First Offence, by J. Storer Clouston. (Mills and Boon.) 

MUCH is to be forgiven Mr. Storer Clouston for his unfailing energy, high 
spirits and wit. This amusing book is a kind of skit upon a notorious trial 
that took place not so long ago, and the manner in which it was worked up by 
the Press and the part played in it by Scotland Yard. Inspector Bray is a very 
near thing to Inspector Ass, “the gimlet eye.” The Evening Tribune has 
only too many prototypes, and Buffington, who is the amateur detective engaged 
on it, looks exceedingly like a study from the life. Mr. Clouston has written 
a farce that everybody will enjoy; but if he made a more serious attempt 
to keep within the limits of the credible, he would contribute still more to the 
enjoyment of his readers; he too frequently lets extravagance get the better 
of him. 


“ Denham’'s,” by Alexandra Watson. (Smith, Elder.) 

“ DENHAM’S” is an English “ crammer’s” situated a few miles outside 
Geneva ; its youths are for the most part English ; round one of them, Ronald 
Lewis, the slight action moves. Lewis comes to ‘“ Denham’s”’ handicapped 
by an insufficiency of funds, his acceptance in the establishment on reduced 
terms, and the natural detects of the artistic temperament he has inherited 
from his dead father, whose profession the boy would like to espouse. His 
mother, a woman ot no perception, steeped in carelessly incurred debt and pride 
of family, has determined that her son shall enter the Army and not follow his 
father’s calling. Her marriage with Ronald’s father, an unknown artist, is an 
indiscretion she has lived to regret from a worldly point of view; her son must 
not sink to such a level. The youth, resentful and unwilling, knowing full well 
that when the time arrives his fees wil] not be forthcoming, keenly desirous above 
all things to follow the career that so powerfully appeals to him, is sent to 
“* Denham’s " to be prepared for Sandhurst. The story of the brief space when 
boyhood is slipping into manhood is here told. Sympathetically and understand- 
ingly Miss Watson follows Lewis’ gradual growth under the various influences 
brought to bear upon him at “ Denham’s,” and the result is a simple, unpre- 
tentious story of no great depth but considerable charm. 





Heritage, by Valentina Hawtrey. (Constable.) 

AS a study in character-drawing Heritage is entirely successful ; but apprecia- 
tion does not stop here, for Miss Hawtrey has set Martin Pimblett in the centre 
of a group so well observed and lifelike that it would be invidious to put forward 
one figure as deserving praise more than another. The book opens with the 
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death of Nathaniel Pimblett and the succession to Pimblett’s Court of his son 
Martin. Martin, silent, self-centred, passionate, has been instilled by his fathe; 
with a hatred of women and a love of Pimblett’s Court. He determines that hy 
will not marry, and with that end in view invites his cousin, Cyril Pimblett 
to come to Piinblett’s Court as his recognised successor. When Martin attempts 
to impose his ruthless will on Cyril there is furious dissension between the two 
men; disputes become more recurrent, and Cyril, in order to keep the peace 
makes a habit of absenting himself from the Court after each collision of will 
It is in one of these absences that Martin, stung to cold retaliation, trampli 
down his obligations to the other, decides to find a wife and, through this ac: 
declare the severance of the tie that should draw Cyril back. Very clever 
are we shown the means by which Catherine Dawes is made the instrument « 
Martin’s retaliation upon Cyril Pimblett, and, later, how Catherine throug 
her own son comes into direct opposition to her husband, Martin. It is due t 
Miss Hawtrey’s skill that we can understand and sympathise with Mart 
Pimblett, whose unattractive character she has so carefully and advisedly give: 
chief place in a powerful and striking novel. 





The Adjustment, by Marguerite Bryant. (Heinemann.) 

“ THE ADJUSTMENT,” by Mrs. Marguerite Bryant, is a well-planned no, 
it opens well, and the problem it offers is interesting. Christina Massen: 
is the heroine of the story, and her entrance into the fashionable world und 
Lady Losford’s wing is the more promising of adventure when it is born 
mind that she is the daughter of Rachel Hilberry and Rudolph Massend 
respectively Quaker and gay idler, a pair separated through the latter’s 
worthiness. Mrs. Bryant has here an attractive situation, but she does : 
make such use of it as the opening promised ; Christina does nor fulfil the ru! 
the young Quaker-bred girl opening startled eyes on a new and necessarily s 
prising world. She is, rather, an average unsophisticated young woman mak 
her social début somewhat late in the day. Her relations with Tennen 
Rudolph Massendon under an alias—strike an unreal note throughout a n 
of such excellence and capability that it is impossible not to comment upor 





The Room in the Tower, by E. F. Benson. (Mills and Boon.) 

MR. E. F. BENSON is not a success as a writer of the supernatural ; he pil 
horror upon horror in such a cheery way that it is impossible not to find one’s 
revelling in his happy disregard for probabilities instead of making tra 
for the nearest well-lighted room that offers cover. There is the story of t 
twins, ‘“‘ How Fear Departed from the Long Gallery” ; the naiveté of its conc 
tion and its author’s determined snatching at possible thrills are pure delig 
which Mr. Benson never intended it to be. ‘‘ The Confession of Charles Lin 
worth ” is another of the same order, and The Room in the Tower comes in not 
a bad third. All have the crude elements of the horrible, and none is fearson 
Yet there are several stories in the book which make it worth reading. ( 
these “‘ The Man Who Went Too Far” is a really clever piece of psvcholog) 
another, *‘ The Cat,” shows considerable artistic feeling. The style of the writing 
is slip-shod, but there is an engaging quality in all that Mr. E. F. Benson does, 
and it is this that lures the reader on in spite of himself. 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. 
cP XVIII. CENTURIES. 


A MAHOGANY SETTEE FROM PENSHURST. 


HE Penshurst furniture is most interesting and instruc- 
tive owing to its constant variety, for in passing from 
one room to another of this beautiful house it will be 
noticed that there is neither uniformity nor repetition 
while isolated examples of successive periods seem 

so well placed in their surroundings, that incongruity of style is 
seldom apparent. When the interesting settee, here illustrated 
was made about 1735, it doubtless formed one of a pair in 
combination with a set of chairs. It is the only specimen 
remaining at Penshurst. The height of the back, three feet 
six inches, is unusual to find in combination with the early 
and pronounced C scroll of the arms, but the design of the 
acanthus on the legs infers the early influence of Thomas 
Chippendale, and the crisp delicacy of the technique suggests 
his execution, which by this time must have attained a certain 
celebrity. The lion-paw feet are accurate in anatomy and more 
refined in their treatment than those found in the previous 
decade. The acanthus facing the lower portion of the legs 
and the little border which frames them show tl 
minute attention to the construction of ornament that Chip 
pendale developed with such remarkable success. 

Apart from the graceful form which characterises this sette: 
the silk covering is also of much interest, being of Spitalfields 
manufacture, an industry which attained great importanc 
at the end of the seventeenth century and continued to supp!) 
a large quantity of the silks, satins and velvets used here durin 
the first part of the eighteenth. The pattern is a grotesqu 
adaptation of Chinese birds and monsters in various brig! 
colours on a black ground. The passion for black Mortla!« 
tapestry in the Chinese taste, black lacquer cabinets and scree! 
had introduced a great appreciation for this colour in decoration 
it therefore often formed the background for silks and needlewo: 
upon which brilliant colours were introduced. The chain patter: 
galon with which this covering is trimmed is probably 
restoration and substituted for one that was originally mor 
in harmony with the silk. P. M. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTcHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


THE HOYLAKE SCRAP-BOOK.—II 

E cannot open this second series from the Hoylake 
Scrap-books better than by a big vote of thanks 
to Mr. Harold Janion, secretary of the Royal 
Liverpool Golf Club, the present  scrappist. 
who keeps the whole thing up-to-date, and by 
whose courtesy it is that we are able to show these 
pictures. The first of them is of a very great man, in 
more than one sense, Crauford of North Berwick, very con- 
sciously taking his ofium cum dignitate beneath the canvas 
‘ich used to protect 
im and his liquid wares 
from the rays of the 
sun asit went westward. 
Kut I knew him first at 
‘lusselburgh, and I 
elieve he used to be 
ereat figure at Mussel- 
burgh race - meetings. 
Great in size he always 
vas, and great in 
haracter no less. He 
vas not made on the 
1ormal lines. Carrying 
or Sayers, he was in his 
venith, ordering the little 
man about as if it were 
he, Crauford, that really 
did the work; and in 
that capacity he has said 
one or two _ priceless 
things. There was the 
occasion when the man 
in the crowd coughed 
and made Sayers draw 
back from his putt. 
“Cam’ oot, my man. 
Cam’ oot,” said Crauford, genially, “and I'll gie ye a 
sweetie tae yer cough.” But the cougher preferred a safe 
obscurity to the promised dainty. Then there was that 
admirable piece of argument, admitting hardly a reply, with 
which he summed up a disputed point in the rules in favour of 
Sayers, his man, as against Kirkaldy: “ Weel,” he said, 
“ het’s the rule o’ the game, and ’—holding up ostentatiously 

his fist, which was not much less than a leg of small mutton 
“there’s the referee!” I must be pardoned retelling the old 
tales to fit them to the old portraits. Alas! Crauford will never 
more give us of his 
refreshment, whether 
of wit for the mind 
or whisky for the 
lower organs. Here 
we have him shown 
in what Lord Rosebery 
would call “‘ Crauford 
the last phase.’’ 
Sayers and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour were the 
only two for whom 
he condescended to 
carry even before he 
set up his booth. 
When we came out 
to him, there at the 
eighth hole, he would 
often ask of one or 
other of us, “Is 
Arrrthur oot the 
day?” with just as 
many “r’s’”’ as you 
please rolling in the 
first syllable. But you 
are not to think thisuse 
of the simple Christian 
name indicated any 
disrespect. So far as 
I could make out, 
Crauford had immense 
respect for these two 
for Sayers first, 
secondly for Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and 
for the whole rest of 





“ FIERY.” 





CRAUFORD—THE 


Caledonia just none at all. For England and other lands or planets, 
naturally, he had still less than none. Once a famous member 
of a foreign ruling dynasty noticed a little flag fluttering ove 
Crauford’s booth. It was a pennant he sometimes hoisted 
to honour Mr. Arthur Balfour when he came round, but, I think, 
only when the statesman had done some piece of legislation 
which pleased Crauford, a stern critic. The Prince asked 
Crauford, pleasantly, for whom the flag was flown, and he, 
fearing above all things that a suspicion should fall on him 
of playing the sycophant to any foreign Power, retorted, 
sourly, ““ A better man 
than you.” 

Beside ‘‘ Old Tom,”’ 
of whom enough has 
been said and written 
in the former series, 
stands one, wreathed in 
characteristic smiles, to 
whom we are much 
indebted, for he is the 
photographer of some of 
the most successful 
pictures in these Hoylake 
albums. There must 
have been something 
very wrong about the 
man who went to Hoy 
lake while Mr. Sinclair, 
the said photographer 
was living there, and did 
not enjoy his humour 
and his liberal hospi- 
tality. In a picture seen 
a little further on—with 
portraits, among others, 
LAST PHASE. of celebrated cricketers 

of their day, Mr. Ivo 
Bligh (now Lord Darnley), Mr. A. G. Steel (better known 
as “ Nab”) and Mr. R. H. Lyttelton (whom all call 
““ Bob ’”’)—I should be afraid to say how manv of the persons 
of that picture were at that time staying under Mr. Sinclair's 
not very wide but wonderfully hospitable roof. That was on 
the occasion of an amateur championship meeting at Hoylake, 
and in those days Mr. Sinclair lived in a house looking out on 
the line to the then first, now last, hole. 

Opposite Mr. Sinclair and Old Tom there is “ Fiery ”’—| 
fear that this may not be his baptismal name, but I never 
knew him 
by any other. 
He was a very 
famous caddie 
at Musselburgh 
in the old days, 
and became 
known in the 
South by carry- 
ing for Willie 
Park in that 
great match 
wherein 
he, always 
gallantly flying 
at the highest 
game, chal- 
lenged Harry 
Vardon when 
the latter was 
at his unbeat- 
able best. This 
portrait of 
‘*Fiery’’ is 
good and 
cha racteristic. 
There is only 
one thing about 
it that I do not 
like—the bag. 
“Fiery” be- 
longed to an 
age in which 
the bag for the 
clubs was re- 
garded as a MR. SINCLAIR AND TOM MORRIS. 
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perfectly vain superfluity except on the 
occasion of ashower ora wet day. It 
was used to keep the grips dry, and 
when “ Fiery”’ carried the clubs on a 
dry day he either left the bag at home 
or else, if there was any doubt of the 
weather, had the bag over his arm 
and the clubs beneath it. That the 
bag should be used for greater con- 


venience of carrying the clubs he 


would have thought an idea to be 
scorned by an able caddie, and the 
good reason why he never put the 
clubs in the bag except in wet 
weather was that there was risk of 
‘wraxing”’ the binding of the 
leathers and so spoiling the grips, if 
the clubs were dragged out of a bag 
rubbing against each other. It all 
showed a higher ideal of the caddie’s 
responsibility than the modern caddie 
comprehends. For the rest, how- 
ever, “ Fiery’ is brought here before 
us “‘ to the life,’ and it is significant 
that, even armed as he is with the 
bag, he has it beneath the arm only; 
there is no luxurious aid of a 
shoulder-strap 

[hat very match which I was 
speaking of—Vardon v. Park—is 
illustrated in the picture here 
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VARDON. 


End of the play at North Berwick. 








THE AMATEUR SIDE AT SANDWICH IN 1894. THE PROFESSIONAL SIDE AT SANDWICH IN 1804 
Standing (from left to right): Mr. A. Stuart, Mr. S. Mure Fergusson, Mr. John Standing (from lejt to right): W. Park, A. Simpson, A. Kirkaldy, 


Ball, Mr. F. G. Tait. Sitting: Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, Mr. Charles Hutchings, W. Auchterlonie Sitting: J. H. Taylor, A. Herd, D. Rolland, 
Mr. A. D. Blyth, Mr. H. H. Hilton W. Fernie 





Shortly before the match was played, 
Park was reported to have said 
that the man who could putt was a 
match for anybody. When the 
match was over he must have been 
forced to the conclusion that he had 
to except Vardon from that general 
statement, for distinctly Park, as he 
showed in this match, was a man 
who could putt and Vardon, relatively 
speaking, could not. Park saved 
his life again and again, hole afte: 
hole, on the putting green, when he 
had looked an absolutely “ gone 
coon,” yet Vardon, in the end 
trounced him badly. And it was in 
the course of this match, after Park 
had putted astonishingly again and 
again, that he at length holed 
fifteen-yarder right across the gree! 
and a crusty old Scot was heard 
murmur as he turned away, “ 1! 
only raisonable putt I’ve seen 
day!” For what he came out, 
have to wonder. We pass then 
a pair of groups showing the pla 
in an interesting match at Sandwi 
wherein we, amateurs, made a 
fight of it with the professionals ; | 





SEMI-FINAL: 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 1895, AT ST. 
Mr. F. G. Tait and Mr. John Ball at the first hole. 


ANDREWS. 
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ef course, they were too big artillery 
for us. Perhaps the point chiefly notable 
about these pictures is that, on the pro- on 
fessional side, there do not yet appear 
either Braid or Vardon. We forget, styling 
them veterans, how young they are. 
In 1894 they had not yet arrived, but we 
have J. H. Taylor, a very nice portrait, for 
he is trying very hard not to look too proud, 
having just won his first open championship 
at Sandwich in 1894. Considering his willow- 
like form in this picture, we may reflect that in 
the years that have since gone by his shadow 
certainly has not grown less. Below we have 
two of the greatest amateurs engaged in 
the semi-final of the amateur championship 
St. Andrews in 1895. I forget who won 
the championship that year. As a rule we 
nav follow the maxim of the old whist- 
players, “When in doubt, play a trump,” 
and say, when debating who won the 
imateur championship in any year, ‘‘ When 
in doubt, play Johnny Ball.” Probably he 
won, but I am not sure that in that year, A WONDERFUL FINISH: MR. T. DIXON DRIVING. 
exceptionally, it was not Mr. Leslie Balfour- 
Melville, who beat his three last opponents at the nineteenth 
hole, each of them obligingly 
putting his second shot 
into the Swilcan Burn, a 
stream Mr. Balfour-Melville 
has much cause to bless. 
Both Mr. Tait, studying 
his putt, and Mr. Ball, 
regarding him, are in atti- 
tudes very characteristic. 
And surely the same is 
to be said of the gentleman 
depicted in our next. It 
looks like an elegant execu- 
tion, on skates, of the out- 
side edge rather than any 
act of golf, yet circum- 
stances, and the club in the 
hand, compel us to con- 
clude that golf is the game 
of the moment. But what 
a snatcher of the psycho- 
logical moment was the 
photographer who caught 
that pose! We may be 
struck, looking at Mr. 
Hilton’s picture as he 
appeared when he won the 
open championship in 1897, 





J. H. TAYLOR. by its likeness with the 
ifter winning his first championship same man, amateur MR. H. H. HILTON. JAMES sSRAID. 
Sb, 7 champion of Great Britain After winning the Open Championship Runner-up, 1897, beaten by a 
and of the United States, and within a very narrow dis- ; 
aes ‘ . si . Rig ; ; : ; for the second time, 1897. single putt 
tance of being open champion also, in rg1z. He has changed 
very little. There is more difference 


in filling out and filling up of the 
outlines —in Braid, the runner-up at that 


date, but neither has increased his 
shadow to the same_ generous degree 
as we see Taylor to have done. I never 


can look through a book of old 
golfing pictures such as these without 
a peculiarly poignant regret when I come 
on the figure of gallant young “ Freddy” 
Tait. He did not, as a matter of fact, 
appear to be quite a match for Mr. 
John Ball on the majority of the 
occasions of their meeting, nor had he 
ever the score- playing power, unique 
among amateurs, of Mr. Hilton, though 
he always beat the latter, who seemed to 
be rather hypnotised by him, in matches ; 
but he was Scotland’s greatest hope 
among the amateurs, and it was very 
cruel that he should thus be cut off 
before he could fully prove what he 
was capable of—though he had _ given 
A GROUP AT HOYLAKE. proof of much. With regard to the last 
Standing (from left to nght): Hon. Ivo Bligh, Sir R. Galway, Mr. H. G. Hutchinson. Mrs. Sinclair, picture of all, being for the most part 
Miss Ferguson, Mr. J. G. Gibson, Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, Miss Sinclair, Mr. J. E. Laidiay, Mr. Walter guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair, and clustered 
Carr, Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. F.G. Tait Sitting: Mr. Sinclair and Mrs. H. G. Hutchinson. beneath their verandah, | have said already 
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what I had to say, pointing out the many eminent men in 


cricket, as well as in golf, that are in that group. The 
names tell their own tale. H. G. H 


Massy AS AN AUTHOR 
ALEXANDER HERD has just added one more to his many golfing distinctions, 
for I believe him to be now the only one among the open champions of modern 
times who has not fallen a victim to the insidious habit of writing books. He 
had till lately a companion in Arnaud Massy, but now Massy has joined the 
wmy of authors with the first book written in ‘French upon the game. It is 
French that is easy to understand and pleasant to read, and, especialiv in the 
glossary of terms at the end, it contains some expressions round which one can 
roll the tongue luxuriously. “I am off my iron shots” is a miserably bald 


statement as compared with “* Mes coups de fer sont détraqués,”’ in which there 


is the true ring of despair. ‘ Pelouse d’arrivée” is a magnificent equivalent 
for putting green, and I confess I much prefer the quiet, respectable “‘ normale ” 
to that singularly objectionable term “ Bogey.” Again, how glorious a person 
does the caddie master appear when he is called “ chef de cadets"; he could 
hardly do less than wear a gold-laced coat and a cocked hat. On the other hand, 
some of the French terms are just a little cumbrous. It is hard to believe that 
even the most patriotic golfer will take the trouble to call a hazard “ un accident 


” is not so good as “ slow back.” It 


de terrain,”’ and “ lentement en arriére 
would certainly not be so easy to murmur resolutely to one’s self during the 
preliminary waggle 

A ScEPTIC ON THE “‘ OVERLAPPING” QUESTION 
It is almost too much at this time of day to expect to find any quite original 


piece of teaching in a book on golf I have, however, found one new and rather 
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refreshing thing in Massy’s book. Here¢ last 1s a champion who does not s 
any great point in the overlapping grip or “ étreinte enchevétrée.” He rat} 
favours the more old-fashioned grip with thumbs round the shaft, that we useq 
to call the “‘ Double V,” “ l’étreinte double-cing.” Yet, I think Massy hims 
has borrowed something from the overlappers. He does not, it is true, let his 
right hand overlap his left, but he has the other and, I fancy, more essent 
part of the grip, in that he holds his left thumb down the shaft rather than r 
it .When people tell one, as they do ad nauseam, that the overlapping 
has changed their style, it is this left thumb that is more often responsib! 
the change than the right little finger, to which they always attribute the 1 
Massy, of course, overlaps as completely as does anyone, except, perhaps, | 
White, when it comes to the putting green. Indeed, he seems to have very | 
use at all for the fingers of his right hand, so freely and loosely does h« 
them. His is one of the most delicate of all putting grips, and there is no p 
with a more delicate and subtle touch. If he could only teach us to putt 
does, we would all read any number of books in any foreign tongue. 
A New TENANT FOR ARCHERFIELD. 

It is announced that Archerfield House has been taken by Sir A. E 
Ewing, who will go to live there in August. Archerfield, which is one of 
cluster of good links that lie round Gullane and North Berwick, is a purely pr 
course, but it is more famous than most public ones. It has the characte: 
merit of nearly all the best private courses, namely, that the holes are short 
thrilling rather than long and severely dull. It has also another most val 
characteristic, which belongs to hardly any private courses, in the most beau 
turf and an abundance of sand; indeed, the rabbits are said to be alm 
only, and certainly its best, green-keepers. The late Mr. F. G. Tait often p 
golf at Archerfield and was devoted to its course, and it is there also in 
years that Mr. Asquith has played much of his golf in the summer. iB. | 


THE LITTLE AUK. 


HE large number of little auks which have been picked up 
in a dead or dying condition all over the British 
Isles in the early part 
of February have at- 
tracted so much atten- 
tion that a few notes on this 
Northern species may be of 
interest at the present time. The 
unusually severe storms which 
recently swept the North At- 
lantic proved extremely dis- 
astrous to many kinds of 
sea-birds, but none suffered 
more severely than the little 
auk, of which thousands were 
driven on shore and perished. 
This species, also commonly 
known as the “rotche,” is 
much the smallest European 
member of that most ancient 
and interesting order of birds, 
the Alc, which includes the 
great auk, extinct since 1844, 
and the nearly-allied razorbill, 
as well as numerous larger and 
smaller species of guillemots 
and puffins, all of which in- 
habit exclusively the oceans 
of the Northern Hemisphere. 
The little auk, which belongs 
to a genus apart, is quite a small bird, about the size of 
a quail, being only eight and a-half inches in length, with 
a wing measurement of about four and a-half inches; but 
it is by no means the smallest member of the group, for 
on the coasts of the Northern Pacific, ranging from Japan and 
Kamschatka across Bering Sea to Alaska, there is a pigmy 
puffin (Simorhynchus pusillus) little larger than a dipper! 
Chis beautiful little bird, which Latham described as the 
‘“‘minute auk,” is only about six and a-half inches in length, 
and its wing measurement does not quite attain four inches. 
The little auk may be described as follows: In summer 
plumage the crown of the head and upper parts are black 
with a greyish gloss, the rest of the head, neck and chest sooty 
black, and the breast and abdomen white. The secondary 
quills are tipped, and the shoulder feathers margined on the 
sides with white. The innermost flank feathers are streaked 
with dull black. The eyes are brown, the bill black and the legs 
and toes livid brown. In winter plumage the cheeks, fore- 
neck and chest are white, like the rest of the under-parts. 
Nearly all the members of the auk-tribe are very soberly 
clad birds, being, as a rule, black or dark brown above and 
white beneath, and though in the breeding season some of 
the smaller guillemots and puffins develop ornamental crests 
and plumes on the head and neck, these are nearly always black 
and white, except in the crested puffin (Lunda cirrhata), which 
has a lengthened crest of silky golden feathers. In our 
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Given to the Natural History Museum by King Edward VII. 


quaint-looking puffin and its near allies we also find bright 
coloured ornamental skin round the eyes and gape, 
horn-like eye-wattles, while + 
bill is covered with a la: 
brightly-coloured shea 
banded with carmine, yel 
and slate-grey. These orn 
ments on the bill and ey 
etc., as well as the ornament 
plumes on the head and ne 
are cast after the nesting sea 
son. To return to the litth 
auk;in which so much interes 
centres at the present moment 
its true home is in the North 
Atlantic, where it breeds in 
countless thousands north o/ 
the Arctic Circle, especially 
on the shores of Greenland 
North Iceland, Franz Jose 
Land, Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemblya. In winter it frequents 
the North Sea and North At- 
lantic, and visits the Britis! 
Islands, being most numerous 
in the north about the Shet- 
lands and Orkneys, though 
pod stragglers wander considerably 
AUK. further south, and have been 
met with in the Canary Islands 
and Azores. In the latte: group especially it is occasionally 
quite common when driven southwards by gales in thie 
northern seas, and a number of birds, both adult and 
immature, have been examined in the museum at Ponta 
Delgada, San Miguel. 

On our Northern Coasts it is a tolerably regular winter 
visitor, its numbers varying according to the severity of the 
weather. As in the present year, the storms in January, 1595, 
and in February and March, 1900, drove thousands of thiese 
hardy little birds southwards to our coasts, and many wer 
blown from the sea and found far inland. Other memorabl 
irruptions have been recorded in October, 1841, December, 1545 
and November, 1861, the first-mentioned being probably the 
greatest. The little auk is an oceanic bird, and spends the greate1 
part of its life on the water, sleeping there, and rarely approac! 
ing land except in the breeding season. It is one of the most 
gregarious of birds, and consorts in vast flocks, sometimes sa 
to consist of millions. Like its allies, the guillemots and putfins, 
its flight is extremely rapid, and the short wings beat so ! 
as it skurries along over the sea that they are scarcely visible 
obtains its food, which consists largely of minute crustaceans 4 
probably also of small fishes, by diving ; but in autumn and wi 
it also feeds on animal refuse picked up in the vicinity of fish 
vessels at anchor. Unlike its allies, the rotche is a very 1 
little bird, and its note, which is said to bear a slight resembla 
to its scientific name, alle, is uttered both on the wing and w! 
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at rest. The pairing takes place before the birds arrive at their 
breeding-places in the beginning of May. A single large greenish 
blue egg sometimes faintly marked and scrolled with reddish or 
yellowish brown, and measuring about I-gin. by 1:25in., is 
iaid in a crevice in the cliffs or in a hole under some rock or 
stones. When the young bird is still quite small, and long 
before it can fly, it is taken to the sea by its parents, and the 
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WHY NOT BURN TURF? 
{To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 

Srr.—About forty years ago I was Vicar of Debenham in Suffolk, and we had 

National Schoolroom, sixty feet long, with only one fireplace and a stove. In 
, severe winter the schoolmistress—a Staffordshire woman—had a turf brought 
n every morning and laid, grass downwards, on the fire. The result was that 
after a time this became red-hot and threw out great heat and saved coal. This 
week, remembering the fact, I have had turfs cut and placed on our dining- 
room fire. They are put on at 9.30 and burn out by two o’clock. The imme- 
diate result is increased heat in the room, the heat coming out instead of going 
up the chimney, and a marked decrease in the consumption of coal—we burn 
aly two scuttles where before we burnt three. If those of your readers who 
live in the country will try this plan, they would find it useful at this time.- 
Cc. J. CoRNISH 

IMPURITIES IN LONDON MILK. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—Your valuable leader on February roth, calling attention to your corre- 
spondent “* A.’s” letter, with illustrations of the sediment in samples of milk 
sold in London, leads one to suppose that we country folk are not the onlv people 
afflicted by this gross neglect and want of consideration for the safety and health 
of the public. Some forty years ago I worked with a friend to collect and examine, 
microscopically, various samples of milk sediment. Some of them needed 
no microscope, as lumps of cow-manure the size of horse beans were found, 
the milk having been sold without straining at all. But the finer sediment after 
remaining in the milk for a few hours in a warm room developed well-known 
cavengers of decomposing matter—paramecea, monads, rotifers and the like— 
ind in some were found desmids and diatoms, showing that the water 
used to dilute the milk was taken from stagnant ponds or ditches. Our exposure 
f that state of things had a beneficial effect, and the suggestion that all con- 
sumers of milk should strain it on delivery, also did good. I have often pointed 
out that dairy cows should be kept clean and groomed as well as horses, but we 
still find the horse sleek, washed, groomed and well cared for, and the cow dirty 
ind covered in parts with clotted manure.—LoverR or CHILDREN. 





BERRILL AND BRUMMAGEN. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you or some of vour readers can tell me who 
are the present owners of 
the horses Berrill, winner 
of the Cambridgeshire one 
vear, and Brummagen, 
winner of the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas Stakes.—M. 
PERKINS. 

[Our racing contribu- 
tor, whom we consulted, 
writes : “ Berrill is owned 
by Mr. Henry Cholmon- 
deley, and is standing at 
the Burton Agnes Hall 
Stud, Driffield, Yorks. Fee 
9 guineas. I donot know 
of any animal named 
Brummagen as the winner 
of any of the classic races. 
A colt of that name, by 
Enthusiast out of 
Antigone, won a{100 plate 
at Hamilton Park in 1907, 
being then a three vear 
old. What became of him 
I do not know.””—Ep.] 


A FINE COLT. 
{To tHe Epiror.]} 
5ir,—I am sending here- 
with a photograph of a 
five day old colt, the 
property of Dr. Bowie. 
The picture was taken FIVE 

some time ago, but it is of 

interest because it is the first time so young a colt has been photographed in 
iction.—Montacue Drxon. 

SPANIEL AND HEN. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 

51R,—Rather a pretty small comedy is being enacted daily in a farmyard close 
by my house. A spaniel is kept chained to a kennel in the yard, and every 
morning one of the hens—always the same hen—goes into the spaniel’s kennel, 
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little family party wander about the open waters, sheltering 
near shore in rough weather. 

The illustration, showing two adult birds in summer 
and winter plumage, is taken from specimens in the 
Natural History Museum, presented by His late Majesty 
King Edward VII. and mounted by Messrs. Rowland 
Ward. W. R. OGILvre-GRANT. 


NDENCE. 


while the dog is lying at the length of his chain outside it, lays an egg there, 
and when she has finished this useful domestic service comes out again. Thi 
spaniel never interferes with her in any way, but as soon as she comes out he 
always carefully carries out the egg, never breaking it, and lays it on the ground 
outside. He then resumes possession of his tenement for the rest of the day 
and until the following morning, when the bird punctually returns to lay her 
daily egg. It is a simple little tale, but the good nature and gentleness of the 
spaniel make it rather interesting —Horace G. Hutcuinson 


THE BIRDS OF CHESHIRE. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country LiF 


S1r,—Some two years or more ago, if my memory serves me right, an editorial 
in Country Lire laid it to the credit of Cheshire—although I cannot place 
my hand on the article—that it had come to be regarded as a kind of bird 
sanctuary by reason of the wide scope of its protective orders. I am atraid, 
however, that it is in danger of losing its reputation for hospitality towards its 
avian visitors. During the severe weather at the beginning of February a 
number of little auks (Mergulus alle), Arctic sea-birds of rare and irregular 
appearance, were driven on to our shores. Of three recorded in Cheshire 
between the 3rd and 5th, one specimen, which ascended the Dee on the tide 
as far as Chester, apparently semi-exhausted, was stoned to death by boys, 


= 


and another was “ obtained ”’ near the Grosvenor Bridge, Chester. The stoning 
of this bird recalls to me that in September an immature guillemot (Uria troile) 
which ventured up the tidal water as far as Dee Bridge, being discovered in 
King’s Pool, also met a similar fate with stones before it could beat a retreat 
from such inhospitable regions. In January this year a party of shags 
(Phalacrocorax graculus), or smaller green cormorants—birds seldom seen in these 
parts—paid a visit to Cheshire, but few of them, I fear, were able to get away 


again. At least, four fell victims to the lust of the “ sportsman ’”’ who must 
shoot every time he sees a strange bird. Contrast the ruthless treatment of the 
little auk and guillemot with the kind attention paid to individuals of the first- 
named species caught on February 2nd at Ford Manor Estate, near Lingfield, 
at Carlton Towers (Yorkshire), at Cirencester (Gloucestershire) and at Stone 
(Staffs) ; or even of those two specimens found near Rochdale (one at Mitchell 
Hey factory yard, on the 1st, and the other at Spring Cottage, Smallbridge, 
on the 2nd). Most of the birds were in too exhausted a condition to revive 
under the treatment, but the good intention was there, and Cheshire emerges 
very badly from the com- 
parison.—H. H. WarpDL} 


RECIPE FOR 
BOTTLING CHERRIES 
(STONED). 

To tHe Eprror.} 
>irk,—Can any of your cor- 
respondents help me with 


arecipe for bottling 
cherries (stoned) and with- 
out sugar ? We bottled 


some last summer, which 

have turned out very well 

but they were not stoned 
M. P. 

[The following note 
will perhaps satisfy our 
correspondent : ** Select 
well-coloured, firm fruit 
without bruises; remove 
the stalks and_ stones 
rhe latter can be removed 
quite easily with thr 
curved end of a hairpin, 
inserting it at the stalk 
hole in the fruit and press- 
ing it round the stone t» 
detach it from the flesh 
Pack in the cherries till the 
bottles are quite full. Put 
the juice from them into a 
pan, and bring to the boil, 


DAYS OLD. with water added to make 


sufficient to fill the bottles 
Let it cool, and pour it into the bottles, covering the fruit. Put on the caps o! 
the bottles, and place the bottles close together, but not touching each other, 
in the steriliser, filling the steriliser with water as high as the shoulders of the 
bottles. Start at a temperature of 6odeg., and raise the temperature slowly, 
not more than rdeg. per minute, to 160deg. Fahr. Draw to one side, or turn 
off heat, and allow to partially cool. Then Jift out the bottles, dry them 
and store them on their sides. Stoned cherries, of course, do not look so well 
in the bottles as unstoned ones. There are two kinds of bottles usually employed 
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the 
a metal cap, fitting on to 
and it 
the steriliser 


in sterilising the 
bottle The vacuum 
the bottle neck over a rubber ring, 
the bottle 
cap and rubber ring are 


vacuum top or screw - Cap 
top 1s 
is held down 
If the 


properly adjusted, a vacuum is 


by a clip while is in 
tormed by the sterilisation, and when the bottles are lifted 
and the 


only to be 


out clip removed, the firmly fixed, 


c aps are 
removed by pricking. The screw-cap bottle 
has either a metal or glass cap, which also has a rubber 
ring placed below it, 
This is half 

screwed down tight as the bottles are finally lifted from the 
It should be remembered that bottled fruit for 


and is held in its place by a screw 


ring screwed up before sterilising, and 


steriliset 


shows must be put up in_ glass-topped bottles 
On the whole, for private use the vacuum bottles 
ure safer for the beginner, as the success of the stopper 
ing can be ascertained immediately the clips are 
removed A slight leak may be present in the screw- 
cap bottles, which is imperceptible until the fruit inside 
the bottle begins to discolour, and they require mort 
experience in consequence to handle successfully 
Litttras Hamitton, Warden, Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural College, Studley.”—Ep 
HIGHLAND TINKERS 
To tue Epitror o1 Couvrry Lire.” 

sh [his photograph, taken near the Trossachs, shows 
1 characteristic group of Highland tinkers These 
iomads haunt several of the Highland counties, but 
perhaps West Perthshire has the honour—if honour it 


be—of being their favourite hunting ground. Many High- 
land clans—Macdonalds, Campbells, Camerons, McPhies 
und Drummonds we represented among the tinks,”’ 


as thev are called They move about in groups from place to place, carrying 


with them their primitive tents, which they pitch in some sheltered spot, care- 


fully selected near the highway, so as to afford the children an opportunity of 
begging They make baskets and mend pots and pans. Some do a little pearl 
lishing on the rivers, and occasionally are successful in finding, if not a pearl 
of great price, yet one that realises a considerable sum. Each group has 
generally a piper, who discourses Highland marches, strathspeys and reels on 
the bagpipes. Selecting some hilly part of the coaching routes, where it is neces- 


sary for the coaches to travel slowly, they march behind, the piper playing, 
und the others picking up the coppers thrown from the coaches by the Sassenach 
ind Yankee tourists, who evince great interest in the picturesque scene presented 
by the piper and his barefooted companions. Despite their life of hardship, 
they are ontented and, upon the whole, a healthy race Advocates of the 


* 
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* simple 


life 


simplicity 


is generally attended with grotesque rejoicings, 


GANGREL 
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BODIES. 


might with profit study the life of the tinkers in all its ru; 
Thev have customs peculiarly their own, and a marriage or | 


which last for several d 


Quiet and inoffensive, they never interfere with strangers, and if they get 


trouble, it is mainly owing to drink. 


The education of the children is re« 


attention from the authorities, and if some system can be introduced, th« 
which now know this picturesque, wandering race shall know them no m 


JAMES 


SIR, 


Westward Ho! 


MUIR 


LOST LAND AT WESTWARD HO! 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 


The accompanying photographs show the inroads made by the 


Se 


a 


AR, 


bh oO SEB, 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 





WESTWARD HO! 


TO-DAY 





threatening not only the buildings near at hand, but als 


inundate the burrows and so destroy the far-fa 
golf links. In the first photograph, taken about thirt 
six years ago, a terrace of houses is shown running 


the The 
taken recently, shows that six of the houses are wa 
back over their 
the terrace was 
tide, 


towards pebble ridge. second photogt 

site I 
the Ui 
and had to 
The low-ly 


foreground 


away and the ridge driven 
large building near the end of 
Club. 
taken down and rebuilt on a safer spot. 
the edge of the the 
kept its position, and it is easy to see from a comparis 


This was surrounded by the 


building at sea in 











of the illustrations how much in the past thirty-six year 


the ridge has been forced inland and altered into wl 


is considered a dangerous curve. At the far end of t 
ridge, near the mouth of the Taw and Torridge, is t 
seen a large pool, which has been formed since the taki: 
of the first photograph. The whole question of 


danger to the locality has been under consideratior 


a long time, but so far no protective measures have beet 
taken with the exception of prohibiting the removal o! 


further down the coast, 
the pebbles were washed by tl 
sea towards the ridge and there deposited, so tendi 
to keep the replenished; but it is 


thought that something more than this is needed if t 


pebbles from the foreshore 
being considered that 


ridge 


ridge is to be preserved as a barrier against the sea, 
the 
(“* Potwallopers ”’ 
have grazing rights over the burrows, and they us¢ 
right to a great extent, sheep, cattle and 
geese being turned out to graze free of cost) of Nort! 
parish, but also for the continuance of golf, whicl 
done so much for the parish.—F. W. Hockapay 


burrows saved, not 


are the parishioners of Northam 


horses 


WINDOWS IN VILLAGE HALLS 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Owing to the useful illustrations recently publis 
in Country LiF: 
reference to my name in your explanatory article, 
from an Oxfordshire landowner wh« 


on the subject of village halls, 


have had a visit 


generall 


only for the ‘“ Potwallopers’ 


himself erecting a hall in a village near his abode. H 


has raised a question of considerable moment in rega 
to the lighting of these halls; I mean as to wheth 
the principal light (daylight I am referring to) sho 
through in the walls or by 
skylights in the roof ? The Oxfordshire visitor consid 
that the light should be obtained from the roof, or pri 
pally so. The only disadvantage of downward light is t 
in summer the solar rays would make the temperature hi; 
but as the principal hall of a village club is chiefly ' 


come windows side 
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n winter, that consideration is not material. The great advantage of roof light 
is that it affords so much more wall space for pictures and other objects, of 
which the village hall is the proper receptacle as a local museum. It would be 
interesting to hear what some of your contributors on the village hall question 
have to say on this point. In building our hall some years ago, the question 
of wall space did not seem important ; but now that the walls are full of exhibits 

iefly connected with the history of the village, portraits of past inhabitants, 
justrations of important events (the photograph of the visit of Li Hung Chang 
to the Maxim Rifle Range, for an example), natural history specimens of strictly 
local interest, and to such the exhibits should be rigidly confined, I do not 
think that there can be two opinions as to the skylight being the best, and I find 
that the use of a warm tint of yellowish glass has a pleasant effect and only 
slightly adds to the expense. The other debatable question, on which we hold 
a very strong opinion here and the members are agreed almost to a man, is not 
so easily settled, relative to the provision of a bar for the sale of alcohol. Our 
Oxfordshire visitor (a man of evidently wide experience and sound common- 
se) is of the same mind as we are here, and has resolved to restrict the 
erages to non-intoxicants (for otherwise village clubs become glorified 
bs”), nothing sold stronger than ‘‘ Adam’s ale.”—E. D. Titi, Eynsford, 


SEEDTIME. 
[To THe Epiror or “ Country LirFe.”’} 
SIR \s your correspondent, writing under this head, says, there is a great 
ierence now in the methods of sowing. Sixty years ago the sower went out 
to sow wheat, which he carried in a skep slung from his shoulders, and hung in 
front at a height which allowed free use of both hands in “ throwin’ corn.” If 
the field was short, a bag of seed stood at each end; if longer, there was a bag 


mid and from there the skep was refilled generally by a lad in attendance. 
\ et out to sow at a brisk pace, he dipped in the skep, throwing with the 
rig! und to the left, and with the left to the right, a throw with each stride 
e te By an experienced hand the distribution of the corn was very even. 


rhis sowing was a delight for all youngsters to watch. If the field was a large 
re would be a “‘ clapper boy ” to scare away birds, and his cry was : 
Awey bods, awey, 
Tak’ a corn an’ leave a corn, 
An’ cum noo moor terdey. 
When the lad tended the ripe standing crop, instead of the word corn he said 
” “ Bean-dibbling ” was also interesting, and the local rhyme in that part 
Derbyshire of which I write was : 
One for’t mouse, 
One for’t crow, 
One ter rot, 
One to grow. 
A favourite saying at this time of the vear was: 
Plenty rain; plenty sun; 
Plenty root; plenty fruit.—R. W. T. 


USE OF NECK MUSCLES BY PEKINGESE 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I do not know whether it has been observed to what an extent some 
Pekingese use their neck muscles. One of my own Pekingese is particularly 
noticeable in this respect. She often lies on her back and bends herself into an 
uweh by pressing her head against the ground. In fact, some of the antics indulged 
in look almost like attempts to stand on the head. She has also a curious habit 
of turning a side somersault suddenly, when running along at a good rate. In 
doing this she puts down her head so that the front part of the body being suddenly 
checked, the impetus makes her roll over like a clown. Another dog, uncle to 
this one, has the same habit. It is merely an expression of high spirits, indulged 
in whenever short, dry grass tempts them to have a good roll. It is no exertion 
to Pekingese to bend their necks back, in order to look straight up. These 
little dogs, in fact, use their neck muscles to an extraordinary extent, 
and are decidedly strong, for their size, in the forepart of the body. Their 
intelligence, too, is of a much higher order than any other lapdog of similar 
small dimensions, and I do not hesitate to put the Pekingese on a level with 
our own terrier races in point of understanding. They are, it must be admitted, 
somewhat selfish little dogs, and their greatest cleverness is displayed in the 
direction of food and the discovery 
of comfortable warm places to take 
possession of. —FLEUR-DE-LYs. 
TWO AFRICAN TROPHIES 

lo THE E vitor oF “ Country LiFe.” 
Str,—In_ addition to the Indian 
sambar head illustrated in your issue 
of February 17th, Mr. Rowland Ward 
has in his pessession a second new 
record in the shape of a pair of horns, 
attached to a portion of the skull of 
that most graceful species, the sable 
ntelope of South Central, Western, and 
Eastern Africa. ‘This splendid specimen 
beats the previous record by three- 
quarters of an inch, the length along 
the front curve of the horns being 
55in. In the ne xt best specimen, which 
s from Angola, the length is 54}in. ; 
his is followed by one of 52}in. from 
South-Eastern Africa, and then come 
en heads from North-Western Rhodesia, 
vith horn measurements ranging from 
5un. to 48}in., the smallest leading 
on to a 48in. specimen from Matabili- 
land. The large number of unusually fine 
heads from Rhodesia leads one to wonder 
whether this is due to their coming 
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from a comparatively new country (from the sportsman’s point of view), and 
consequently whether equally fine heads formerly occurred in Matabililand 
and Mashonaland, where this magnificent antelope was originally discovered 
by Sir Cornwallis Harris. Mr. Ward has had both this specimen and the under- 
mentioned rhinoceros horn cast in bronze. Although by no means a record, 






A FINE RHINOCEROS, AND RECORD SABLE ANTELOPE, 


the rhinoceros horn shown in the accompanying photograph is the fifth best 
example of the front horn of the typical southern race of the white rhinoceros 
at present known. The four best specimens in Mr. Ward's list respectively 
measure 62}in., 56}in., 52$in. and 5rin., while the one here illustrated has a 
length of 5ofin. As the next specimen in the list measures only 44in., the new 
example is an important addition to the list of long horns. All these very long 
horns pertain, of course, to cows, and it is interesting to note that the record 
example, which belongs to Colonel W. Gordon Cumming, and the present speci- 
men have the tips inclined backward, so that they do not become worn. On the 
other hand, in the second best specimen, which is in the British Museum, the 
tip is bent strongly forward, so that it is worn into an oblique facet by being 
rubbed along the ground as the animal fed. This particular horn was brought 
home and presented to the Museum by the traveller Oswell, and the then keeper 
of the zoological department considered it to represent a distinct species, to 
which he gave the name of Oswell’s rhinoceros. So far, however, as can now 
be ascertained, the forward inclination of the horns in some cows of the extinct 
southern white rhinoceros was only an individual peculiarity. Mr. Ward's 
specimen, which, as already mentioned, has been cast in bronze, shows the 
square base and flattened front surface characteristic of the fore horn of the 
white species. I may take this opportunity of mentioning that the length of 
the antlers in the sambar head illustrated in your issue of February 17th 
was given as 8o}in. instead of 50fin.—R. L. 


GULLS IN THE FROST. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Perhaps you may think this photograph worth publishing. I took it 
during the recent hard frost we had. 
Ever since a hard winter we had 
more than ten years ago the gulls 
have come up to the house when- 
ever there is much frost They 
sit on the lawn in numbers, and 
after every meal come right up 
on to the porch outside the dining-room 
window to be fed. We __ are 
eighteen miles from the sea, but 
they come in nearly every evening 
to the lake, and during hard weather 
remain there nearly all day. There 
are three different kinds that come 
up to be fed —the black-headed, 
the herring, and the common gull 
Issopet. Home, Coldstream 


FOR THE PRESERVATION Ol 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
To THe Epitor or “ Country Lirs.’’! 
S1r,—Ours is not the only age which has 
had to deplore the wanton destruction of 
old buildings and monuments. In 1721 
Dr. William Stukeley, the learned author 
of the “Itinerarium Curiosum; or, 
an Account of the Antiquitys and Re- 
markable Curiositys in Nature or Art 
observ’d in Travels thro’ Great Britain,” 





published an account of 
1 notable antiquity in 
Scotland called Arthur's 
Oon (or oven), and “ gave 
prints thereof, in order to 
excite others to do the 
work more accurately 
who were on the spot.” 
Twenty years later a 
certain John Clerk writes 
in great indignation from 
Edinburgh to tell of * the 
heavy shock that the 
Antiquarians of this 
country have received, by 
Sir Michael Bruce, pro 
prietor of the ground 
about Arthur’s Oven ; for 
he has pulled it down, and 
made use of all its stones 
for a miln-dam, and yet 
without any intention ot 
preserving his fame to pos 
terity, as the destroyer of 
the Temple of Diana had 
No other motive had this Gothic Knight, 


could have purchased in his own quarries for five shillings. 
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THE VANDAL’S DOOM, 


tS many stones as he 
There was no cement 


in the work, so he found it easy to pull down and carry off the stones; we all 


curse him with bell, book, and candle ; but there is no remedy, except what we 


have from some accurate descriptions given thereof by Dr. Stukeley and others.” 
Truly there was no remedy, but the indignant doctor determined that the crime 
should be avenged, and drew this picture of the punishment he would inflict 


on all such Gothic Knights, accompanied by the following description: ‘* The 


demolition of Arthur’s Oon is a most grievous thing to think on. 
that he should have 
extremity a stone 


in order to make his name execrable to 


an iron collar put about his neck like 


A SNAKY EFFECT 





I would propose, 


of Arthur’s Oon 
to be suspended 
by the lewis in 
the hole of 
them; thus 
accoutred, let 
him wander 
on the banks of 
Styx, perpetu- 
ally agitated by 
angry daemons 
with ox-goads, 
SIR MICHAEL 
BRUCE wrote on 
his back in large 
letters ot 
burning Phos- 
phorus. Will. 
Stukeley. Stam- 
ford, Sept. 24, 
1743."—B 


CURIOUS 
TREES IN 
DORSET. 
To tHe Epiror. 
Sir,—These 
snake-like trees 
(Scots pine, P 
sylvestris) are 
to be found 
at Lilliput, 


Dorset, near Bournemouth. They grow in a wood on a sheltered hillside 


rhe country round was, until the last few years, almost uninhabited, everything 


being left to grow wild The peculiar 
deformities of these trees are no doubt 
due to natural causes. There is no 
evidence that they were shaped by 
man, as is frequently done when twigs 
ire twisted to form walking-sticks ; 
their bark is perfect, there being no 
sign of disease of any kind The 
ground in which they grow is light 
and gravelly, but of better quality 
than is generally found under pines, 
for these trees will grow well where 
other trees would stand little chance 
of getting enough nourishment for a 
bare existence But although pines 
can grow in such poor soil, they 
greatly improve it by the thick 
deposit of needles year after year 
Who has not taken a walk on the 
beautiful soft carpet, a foot or more 
thick, of a pine wood, composed of 
pine needles in various stages of 
decay? There are about a dozen of 
these peculiar trees within an area of 
two hundred yards ; they are in nearly 
every case between older ones which 


A NATURAL 


no doubt, after a few years have 


a very weird appearance. Ant-heaps are to be found in a pine w 


they are made 
of the needles 
and have a very 
regular shape. 
It is very in- 
teresting on 
coming on one 
of these conical- 
shaped heaps 
slightly to disturb 
it. At once we 
see myriads of 
ants running in 
all directions, 
some _ carrying 
eggs, others 
seeing to the 
repairing of the 
breach. Squirrels, 
too, can be often 
seen leaping from 
branch to branch 
of a pine wood 
with marvellous 
agility. — H. H. 
BROOK. 
EARLY 
APPEARANCE 
OF TOADS. 

To THE EprrTor. 
Sirn,—When I 
wrote you re “A 
Plague of Toads ”’ 
I was in hopes HOW 
that I should 


hear of a remedy before they put in their appearance this year. This usually 





are perfectly grown. This 

fact leads me to beliey, 

that a heavy fall of snow 

must have crippled th: m 

when they were only 4 

foot or two high. Th, 

snow, perhaps, would 

lodge on the branches 

the older trees until t! 

became over-loaded, \ de 
they would bend or po’ 
off, thereby throwiny 

great weight of 


and perhaps the branch 

on to the young t A 
The trees would be 

manently bent, but 

a year or two the 


would grow straigh: 

as near so as it 
About four years 
noticed that after a 
of snow all the youn, 
pines were droor 
some had broken 
passed the bent stems will pre 


a; 





DID IT HAPPEN? 


occurs about March 24th, but this year they came on February 17th, which is 


so unusually early that it may be desira 


il A GIRL’S PET. 


[To THe Epiror oF 
Si1r,—There was an article in CountTRY 
said tame mice generally live about one 





DEFORMITY. 


ble to put the fact on record.—F. W. B 


“Country Lire.”’} 

Lire about the life of white mice. You 
» year. I have had one that lived over 
three. It was given to me when w 
lived at Richmond. I do not kn 
how old it was then. We have sin 
then come to live in Chiswick, 

I put him in an old breeding b 
cage and brought him to Chiswi 
He had a nest on the top of a per 
and he used to climb up the b 
and run along the perch up to 
nest. We have a nice big lawn het 
and in the summer-time I used 
let him run about outside his cag 
He would never go away from 
but run round and round till 

found some hole to get in by. ‘ 

he was not very well—his hair see 

to come off his back so—s 

gave him a bath of Condy’s Fh 

and he got better. He has just lat 

died, this winter He was very 

and he could not climb up his pet 

so he slept down at the bott 

of his cage. One night I went 

feed him and he' was dead; so ! 

buried him in my garden.—Dar! 

RICHARDSON. 
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Electrical Supplement to 
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ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


T is not so many years since the country resident who 
desired to introduce motive power on his estate or into his 
house was practically compelled to adopt the steam engine. 
The coming of the motor-car, however, brought into the 
field a new prime mover—the petrol engine—which has 

deservedly become the most popular type of engine for small 
powers at the present day. On account of its almost universal 
use on the 
motor -car, it 
has one out- 
standing ad- 
vantage — its 
idiosyncrasies 
are well un- 
derstood. It 
has, willy 
nilly, been 
made to go on 
the road, 
under much 
severer condi- 
tions than ever 
exist when it 
is used, say, 
for driving a 
dynamo, and 
this, coupled 
with the fact 
that it is extremely compact and _ self-contained, requires little 
space and inexpensive foundations, and can be started up by 
the turn of a handle, generally makes it the most suitable engine 
for driving a small dynamo 

The majority of people, especially those who use a car, will 
probably favour the petrol engine, although it should be remembered 
that it is only the junior member of the “‘ liquid fuel’’ engine family, 
and conditions may arise where paraffin or crude-oil engines are 
preferable; they are certainly cheaper to use, paraffin being 
cheaper than petrol, and crude oil much less expensive than either. 
Then, again, the claims of the suction-gas engine must be considered 
when any considerable amount of power is required, and this applies 
also to the crude-oil engines operating on the Diesel principle, 
the admittedly lower fuel costs of both these engines being sufficient 
to compensate for certain disadvantages as compared with the 
simple petrol engine. 

Constructively, the petrol, paraffin and ordinary crude-oil 
engines differ very little, and, in fact, are often adaptable with but 
slight alterations for either fuel; the power which the engine 
develops, however, decreases more and more as the class of fuel 
becomes cheaper. This, of course, means, in other words, that a 
larger engine is required with cheap oil fuel than with petrol to 
give the same power. This, however, does not necessarily mean 
increased first cost, as the following figures for combined engines 
and dynamos 
will show : The 
cost of an or- 
dinary 3-kilo- 
watt petrol set 
running at 700 
revolutions per 
minute would 
be {99; that 
of a high- 
grade 2}-kilo- 
watt petrol set 
running at 
double the 
speed, 115; 
of a  3-kilo- 
watt paraffin 
set running at 
900 __ revolu- 
tions, £105; a 
similar high- 
grade set of 
2? kilowatts 
and 800 revo- 
lutions costs 
£128; and for 
a 2}-kilowatt 
800-revolution 





A BATTERY ROOM. 





YPICAL SMALL OIL ENGINE PLANT. 


crude-oil set the price would be, say, £97, from which it may be 
inferred that the maker’s name has a considerable influence on the 
first cost. 

The engine and dynamo are usually sold complete, the former 
with its fuel tank and piping, magneto ignition, silencer, etc., and 
the latter with a shunt regulator ; an extra £5 or so may be allowed 
for the cooling-water tank and piping for connecting to the cylinder 
jacket. The paraffin engine is usually started by running it on 
petrol for a minute or two, and this involves the complication of 
a double fuel tank and extra piping ; an alternative method is to 
warm the vaporiser before starting by means of a blow-lamp. 
Whether petrol or paraffin be used, about three-quarters of a 
pint per brake-horse-power-hour will be required, the cost, however, 
being 1s. 3d. per gallon (less tax) in the first case, as against 5d. to 
6d. per gallon in the second, while crude-oil engines burn a still 
cheaper unrefined oil costing from 2d. to 3d. per gallon. Whatever 
the engine adopted, it should be amply large enough for its work ; 
the valves should be readily accessible, the lubrication to all parts 
automatic, and the flywheel fairly heavy in order to ensure steady 
running. 

We may complete our reference to this class of engine by a few 
remarks on the so-called Diesel type engine (made by several 
firms), which during the last few years has obtained deserved 
popularity for electric-lighting purposes, on account of its uniformly 
low fuel consumption of about half a pint of oil per brake-horse- 
power-hour, for both small and large powers. Small single-cylinder 
engines of 5 h.p., running at a speed of 600 revolutions per minute, 
for driving dynamos have only recently been produced abroad; and 
as these require no more than half a pint of crude oil per horse-power- 
hour, which at 2}d. per gallon works out at three farthings an hour 





TYPICAL LARGE OIL ENGINE PLANT. 


for the above engine fully loaded, they effect a great saving as 
compared with the 2$d. an hour for a paraffin engine of similar 
size. The Diesel type engine is always ready to start instantly. 
Unfortunately, it is costly in the first instance, and, moreover, it 
requires skilled supervision, which, however, would almost be a 
necessity in the case of a fairly large plant, for which it is more 
particularly suited at the prseent time. 

When we come to consider the comparatively large elec- 
trical installation, the claims of the suction-gas engine must 
be considered if a suitable fuel, such as coke or anthracite 
coal, is readily obtainable. The space taken up is_ consider- 
ably greater than in the case of a liquid-fuel engine, as, in 
addition to the gas engine, a gas producer and gas-filtering 
apparatus have to be installed. The plant requires some ten to 
fifteen minutes to start up after standing; but given intelligent 
supervision of the producer, it will run for some hours with 
practically no attention when once this has been charged, the gas 
production being automatically controlled by the running of the 
gas engine. A plant of this kind requires from 1b. to 14lb. of fuel 
per effective horse-power per hour, and the fuel may cost anything 
from ros. 6d. to 30s. per ton, according to locality ; a fuel cost of 
one-eighth of a penny per horse-power-hour is frequently claimed 
for this class of plant. The first cost of an engine, producer and 
cleaning plant varies from {190 for a 10 h.p. plant to £330 for a 25 h.p. 
plant. It should be noted that whereas an oil engine consumes no 
fuel when once stopped, a suction-gas plant (in common with a 
steam boiler) slowly consumes fuel, even when doing no work, 
amounting to 2lb. or 3lb. per hour for a plant of 50 h.p. to 100 h.p. 
This however is an almost negligible faetor, and haidly needs to 
be taken into account in considering the merits of suction-gas as 
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of a locomotive type 
boiler with an engin 
mounted over it, can. in 
the small sizes, be run 
with a coal consumption 
of from 1}lb. to 2}Ib. per 
horse-power-hour, depend- 
ing on whether the engin 
is a compound or simpk 
one. The exhaust steam 
would be passed through 

feed-water heater, fro 

which hot water for boik 


compared with other 
systems. Owing to the 
slightly corrosive effect of 
the gas on copper, care 
shculd be taken toseparate 
the electrical apparatus 
from the gas producer 
Many highly successful suc- 
tion-gas plants are in use 
for country-house lighting. 

While on the subject 
of gas plant, it may be 
worth noting that the 


ordinary gas engine, con- feeding and other purpos 


structed for use with illu- could be drawn. A 25} 
minating gas, is often engine and boiler of 
worth considering in view type would cost ab 


of the extended distri- £300, but a less « nt 


bution of the latter plant can be obtained tu: 


even in country districts less. Here, again, it must 





be remembered that du 


An engine of this type is 
H.P. HIGHLY SUPER-HEATED STEAM ENGINE WITH DYNAMO the time when the engi: 


smaller for its output than 25 

a suction-gas engine, and not running, a small b 

as it draws gas practically direct from the public supply, it is will consume from 1olb. to 2olb. of coal an hour. One poi 
obviously more convenient, more easily started and _ less which the steam engine outdistances all its rivals is that it 
complicated. In fact, it is com- take a very much heavier 
parable with the liquid - fuel than it was intended fi if 


engine, being less costly than necessary, and such as w 
the latter, in the first instance, pull up a gas or oil engine 
but more expensive to run this reason it is more reli 
unless the gas is obtainable at where motor-driven mach 
is employed and the de 
for electricity rather unc 


than the other typ yf 


an exceptionally cheap rate 

An article of this kind 
cannot be concluded without 
engine. 

A steam plant situat 
the country should, in any 
be insured with one of thx 


some mention of the steam 
engine, although, as_ usually 
made in small sizes, this has 
little to recommend it unless 


exhaust or reduced pressure surance companies, as the ri 


inspection of a steam boiler, ii 





steam is required for other 


purposes, such as for heating, addition to being necessary a 


cooking or the laundry. When SUCTION GAS ENGINE AND PLANT. safeguard to the owner which is 


this is so, however, a good case well worth the fee charged. Th« 


can be made out for the more recent type of highly super-heated accompanying illustrations will give some idea of typical engines 
steam engine combined with the boiler. Such a plant, consisting of the classes referred to in this article. mA FT 


ELECTRIC GENERATING & STORAGE PLANTS. 
























































HILE electric lighting has been for many years an electric -lighting installation is now certainly less than half 
without a rival in respect of its cleanliness, con- what it used to be, and the attendance problem has been divested 
venience and safety from fire risk, it has suffered of its difficulties—especially where a chauffeur is employed. Thi 
from one important drawback which has limited space required to accommodate the whole of the plant has also been 
its adoption in country houses—the necessity of brought down to a trifling amount. The accompanying figure 

providing a supply of electricity on the premises. In addition shows how an engine, dynamo, switchboard and _ storag 
to the high capital cost of the generating plant and the large storage battery for an installation of 150 lamps were housed in a 
battery, the difficulty of ensuring room measuring only 7ft. by roft 
adequate supervision of the appa- It is not advisable to cut things 
ratus had to be faced, and these con- vy ‘ f= so fine if it can be avoided; but 
siderations greatly retarded the \y it will be seen that it can be 
growth in popularity of the electric ; \), — — done in case of need, and even this 
system. Fortunately, during the last Zlheot 4 achievement has been improved upon 
few years developments have taken { p= r Another important advantag¢ 
place which have completely changed 4) & ive f ; derived from the economy of the new 
the situation. On the one hand, : ‘ | g type of lamp is the fact that a much 
the general adoption of the petrol . ; . it . lower electric pressure can be em 
engine for driving motor-cars has N « 3 — ployed. Hitherto it has been customary 
led to the evolution of small N| 5 4 - x 7 P to use a pressure of at least 60 volt 
engines actuated by paraffin or —— ’ f S m4 . and often 100 volts (in the case of 
petrol, which can be trusted to Ee = al og! | i the larger installations); but w 
run for hours without attention, j j / |X tungsten lamps a pressure of 25 \ 
and require the minimum of atten- ciate > “| CZIEEZETEEEELG, is sufficient even for an _ inst 
dance; and, on the other, the in- Pitia, 4 tion of 150 lamps, and the p 
vention of the metallic-filament lamp, : warén y figured provides this pressure 
which consumes less than one-third : TAWK tin. eens \ the number of cells in 

of the electricity demanded by the |W —— 7. j storage battery depends dir 
lamps in use five years ago, has upon the pressure adopted, a \ 
reduced the dimensions of great gain is here effected 

the storage battery, as well as of sence f S__} reer. cells sufficing, as compared 
the engine and dynamo, in a PLAN OF COMPLETE INSTALLATION FOR 33 cells or 55 cells under 
corresponding ratio. Thus the cost of 150 LAMPS. old conditions. Moreover, at so 
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North 
Aston Hall, 
The Seat of the 
Eartof Longford. 
Wired by 
Messrs. Hampton 
net, O° pre and Sons, 
a ie ey aie ve 3 Ltd. 
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Electric Lighting can be 
installed without inconvenience 


annoyance, or a lengthy possession of your 
premises by the workmen, if your contractor uses 


‘THE HENLEY WIRING SYSTEM 


@ No trouble. No disturbance of existing decorations. 
No unsightly wooden casing or steel tubing. 

@ The cost is low, and the quality and efficiency of 
the work is high. 


@ We invite investigation by Architects and intending 
users of Electricity. 

@ Ask for our List, L 66, or for our representative to 
call upon you 

@ A sample of the extremely simple fitting, and the 
special cable can be had upon application to 


W.T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS Co., Ltd. 
13/14, Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.C. J 
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Pritchett 


Accumulators 


For Country House Lighting. 


I ie ESE are made solely by Pritchetts 
and Gold, Ltd., and are the result 
of 25 years’ experience. There are 
no cells more durable, mechanically 
strong and electrically efficient. 





Include Pritchett Accumu- 
Jators in your new plant, or 
insist on Pritchett 
plates being 
D for 
replating your 
old kattery. 
They can be 
obtained 
through any 
electric _light- 
ing contractor. 









used 











Pritchett Accumu- 
lators are extensively 
used for Yacht light. 
ing, Motor car igni- 





tion and lighting, etc 





Pritchetts & Gold, Ltd. 
58, Victoria St., London, S.W. 
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“ An honest tale 
speeds best 
being plainly told.” 


—Shakespeare, King Richard III. 
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ARE BEST 








Osram Lamps with drawn wire filaments will now 
withstand extreme vibration. It is 
difficult to break the filament without breaking the glass. 


NO OTHER ELECTRIC LAMP IS STRONGER. 








Obtainable from all Electricians, Stores & Ironmongers. 


(Wholesale only)— 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Ltd., 67, Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON, E.C. 
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in sterilising—the vacuum top or the screw- cap 
bottle The vacuum top is a metal cap, fitting on to 
the bottle neck over a rubber ring, and it is held down 
by a clip while the bottle is in the steriliser. If the 
cap and rubber ring are properly adjusted, a vacuum is 
tormed by the sterilisation, and when the bottles are lifted 
out and the clip removed, the caps are firmly fixed, 
only to be removed by pricking The screw-cap bottle 
has either a metal or glass cap, which also has a rubber 
ring placed below it, and is held in its place by a screw 
ring This is half screwed up before sterilising, and 
screwed down tight as the bottles are finally lifted from the 
steriliser. It should be remembered that bottled fruit for 
shows must be put up” in bottles 
On the private use the vacuum bottles 


glass-toppe d 
whole for 


ire safer for the beginner, as the success of the stopper 


ing can be ascertained immediately the clips are 
removed A slight leak may be present in the screw- 
cap bottles, which is imperceptible until the fruit inside 
the bottle begins to discolour, and they require mort 
experience in consequence to handle successfully 
LILLIA HAMILTON, Warden, Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural College Studley.”"—Ep 
HIGHLAND TINKERS 
To tue Eprror of Couvrry Luirt 

at This photograph, taken near the Trossachs, shows 
1 characteristic group of Highland tinkers These 
iomads haunt several of the Highland counties, but 


perhaps West Perthshire has the honour—if honour it 
be—of being their favourite hunting ground. Many High- 
Macdonalds, Campbells, Camerons, McPhies 


land clans 
und Drummond we represented among the tinks, 
is they are called. They move about in groups from place to place, carrying 
with them their primitive tents, which they pitch in some sheltered spot, care- 
fully selected near the highway, so as to afford the children an opportunity of 
Some do a little pearl- 


begging 


Chey make baskets and mend pots and pans 
fishing on the rivers, and occasionally are successful in finding, if not a pearl 
of great price, yet one that realises a considerable sum. Each group has 
generally a piper, who discourses Highland marches, strathspeys and reels on 
the bagpipes. Selecting some hilly part of the coaching routes, where it is neces- 
sary for the coaches to travel slowly, they march behind, the piper playing, 
ind the others picking up the coppers thrown from the coaches by the Sassenach 
und Yankee tourists, who evince great interest in the picturesque scene presented 
by the Despite their life of hardship, 
Advocates of the 


piper and his barefooted companions 
they are a contented and, upon the whole, a healthy race 


* é ; " 
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THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 





WESTWARD HO! TO-DAY 


GANGREL 


‘simple lite 
simplicity. 
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BODIES 


might with profit study the life of the tinkers in all its rug 
They have customs peculiarly their own, and a marriage or | 


is generally attended with grotesque rejoicings, which last for several d 


Quiet and inoffensive, they never interfere with strangers, and if they get ir 


trouble, it is mainly owing to drink. 


The education of the children is receivi 


attention from the authorities, and if some system can be introduced, the haw 
which now know this picturesque, wandering race shall know them no mor 


JAMES Murr. 


LOST LAND AT WESTWARD HO! 


[To tHe Epiror or 


‘Country Lire.”’) 


Sir,—The accompanying photographs show the inroads made by the s 


Westward Ho! 


, om 





threatening not only the buildings near at hand, but als 


inundate the burrows and so destroy the far-far 
golf links. In the first photograph, taken about thirty 
Six years ago, a terrace of houses is shown running « 
towards the pebble ridge. The second photogray 
taken recently, shows that six of the houses are was! 
away and the ridge driven back over their site I 
large building near the end of the terrace was the Uni 
Club. This was surrounded by the tide, and had to 
taken down and rebuilt on a safer spot. The low-lyi 
building at the edge of the sea in the foreground 
kept its position, and it is easy to see from a comparisor 
of the illustrations how much in the past thirty-six year 
the ridge has been forced inland and altered into wh 
At the far end of the 
ridge, near the mouth of the Taw and Torridge, is to | 


is considered a dangerous curve. 


seen a large pool, which has been formed since the taking 
of the first photograph. The whole question of tl 
danger to the locality has been under consideration for 
a long time, but so far no protective measures have been 
taken with the exception of prohibiting the removal ot 
pebbles from the foreshore further down the coast, 
being considered that the pebbles were washed by the 
sea towards the ridge and there deposited, so tendir 
to keep the ridge replenished; but it is _ generall\ 
thought that something more than this is needed if t! 
ridge is to be preserved as a barrier against the sea, 

the burrows saved, not only for the ‘“‘ Potwallopers’ 
(‘‘ Potwallopers”” are the parishioners of Northam w! 
have grazing rights over the burrows, and they use t! 
right to a great extent, sheep, cattle and horses and 
geese being turned out to graze free of cost) of Northam 
parish, but also for the continuance of golf, which | 
done so much for the parish.—F. W. Hockapay 


WINDOWS IN VILLAGE HALLS 
[To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Owing to the useful illustrations recently publish: 
in Country Lire on the subject of village halls, a 
reference to my name in your explanatory article, 


have had a visit from an Oxfordshire landowner who 
himself erecting a hall in a village near his abode. H 
has raised a question of considerable moment in rega 
to the lighting of these halls; I mean as to wheth 
the principal light (daylight I am referring to) sho 
come through windows in the side walls or by 
skylights in the roof ? The Oxfordshire visitor consid 
that the light should be obtained from the roof, or pri 
pally so. The only disadvantage of downward light is t 
in summer the solar rays would make the temperature hi 
but as the principal hall of a village club is chiefly ' 
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» winter, that consideration is not material. The great advantage of roof light 
is that it affords so much more wall space for pictures and other objects, of 
which the village hall is the proper receptacle as a local museum. It would be 
interesting to hear what some of your contributors on the village hall question 
have to say on. this point. In building our hal] some years ago, the question 
of wall space did not seem important ; but now that the walls are full of exhibits 

tiefly connected with the history of the village, portraits of past inhabitants, 
\lustrations of important events (the photograph of the visit of Li Hung Chang 
+o the Maxim Rifle Range, for an example), natural history specimens of strictly 
Loeal interest, and to such the exhibits should be rigidly confined, I do not 
think that there can be two opinions as to the skylight being the best, and I find 
that the use of a warm tint of yellowish glass has a pleasant effect and only 
slivhtly adds to the expense. The other debatable question, on which we hold 
a ver y strong opinion here and the members are agreed almost to a man, is not 
<o easily settled, relative to the provision of a bar for the sale of alcohol. Our 
Oxfordshire visitor (a man of evidently wide experience and sound common- 
e) is of the same mind as we are here, and has resolved to restrict the 
ages to non-intoxicants (for otherwise village clubs become glorified 
pubs ”), nothing sold stronger than ‘‘ Adam’s ale.”—E. D. Tritt, Eynsford, 
Ker 


SEEDTIME. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir. -—As your correspondent, writing under this head, says, there is a great 
rence now in the methods of sowing. Sixty years ago the sower went out 
to sow wheat, which he carried in a skep slung from his shoulders, and hung in 
front at a height which allowed free use of both hands in “ throwin’ corn.” If 
the field was short, a bag of seed stood at each end; if longer, there was a bag 
and from there the skep was refilled generally by a lad in attendance. 
\ et out to sow at a brisk pace, he dipped in the skep, throwing with the 
rig! und to the left, and with the left to the right, a throw with each stride 
By an experienced hand the distribution of the corn was very even. 
[his sowing was a delight for all youngsters to watch. If the field was a large 
re would be a “‘ clapper boy ”’ to scare away birds, and his cry was : 
Awey bods, awey, 
Tak’ a corn an’ leave a corn, 
An’ cum noo moor terdey. 
n the lad tended the ripe standing crop, instead of the word corn he said 
i “* Bean-dibbling ” was also interesting, and the local rhyme in that part 
Derbyshire of which I write was : 
One for’t mouse, 
One for’t crow, 
One ter rot, 
One to grow. 
\ favourite saying at this time of the year was: 
Plenty rain; plenty sun; 
Plenty root; plenty fruit.—R. W. T. 
rw — 


USE OF NECK MUSCLES BY PEKINGESE. 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Str,—I do not know whether it has been observed to what an extent some 
Pekingese use their neck muscles. One of my own Pekingese is particularly 
noticeable in this respect. She often lies on her back and bends herself into an 
arch by pressing her head against the ground. In fact, some of the antics indulged 
in look almost like attempts to stand on the head. She has also a curious habit 
of turning a side somersault suddenly, when running along at a good rate. In 
doing this she puts down her head so that the front part of the body being suddenly 
checked, the impetus makes her roll over like a clown. Another dog, uncle to 
this one, has the same habit. It is merely an expression of high spirits, indulged 
in whenever short, dry grass tempts them to have a good roll. It is no exertion 
to Pekingese to bend their necks back, in order to look straight up. These 
little dogs, in fact, use their neck muscles to an extraordinary extent, 
and are decidedly strong, for their size, in the forepart of the body. Their 
intelligence, too, is of a much higher order than any other lapdog of similar 
small dimensions, and I do not hesitate to put the Pekingese on a level with 
our own terrier races in point of understanding. They are, it must be admitted, 
somewhat selfish little dogs, and their greatest cleverness is displayed in the 
direction of food and the discovery 
of comfortable warm places to take 
possession of.—FLEUR-DE-LYsS. 
TWO AFRICAN TROPHIES 

lo THE E vitor oF “ Country LiFe.” 
Sirn,—In addition to the Indian 
sambar head illustrated in your issue 
of February 17th, Mr. Rowland Ward 
has in his pessession a second new 
ecord in the shape of a pair of horns, 
attached to a portion of the skull of 
that most graceful species, the sable 
intelope of South Central, Western, and 
Eastern Africa. ‘This splendid specimen 
beats the previous record by three- 
quarters of an inch, the length along 
the front curve of the horns being 
55in. In the ne xt best specimen, which 
s from Angola, the length is 54}in. ; 
this is followed by one of 52}in. from 
South-Eastern Africa, and then come 
en heads from North-Western Rhodesia, 
‘vith horn measurements ranging from 
5tin. to 48}in., the smallest leading 
on to a 48in. specimen from Matabili- 
land. The large number of unusually fine 
heads from Rhodesia leads one to wonder 
whether this is due to their coming 
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from a comparatively new country (from the sportsman’s point of view), and 
consequently whether equally fine heads formerly occurred in Matabililand 
and Mashonaland, where this magnificent antelope was originally discovered 
by Sir Cornwallis Harris. Mr. Ward has had both this specimen and the under- 
mentioned rhinoceros horn cast in bronze. Although by no means a record, 






io 
tae 
A FINE RHINOCEROS, AND RECORD SABLE ANTELOPE, 


the rhinoceros horn shown in the accompanying photograph is the fifth best 
example of the front horn of the typical southern race of the white rhinoceros 
at present known. The four best specimens in Mr. Ward’s list respectively 
measure 62}in., 564in., 52$in. and 5rin., while the one here illustrated has a 
length of 5ofin. As the next specimen in the list measures only 44in., the new 
example is an important addition to the list of long horns. All these very long 
horns pertain, of course, to cows, and it is interesting to note that the record 
example, which belongs to Colonel W. Gordon Cumming, and the present speci- 
men have the tips inclined backward, so that they do not become worn. On the 
other hand, in the second best specimen, which is in the British Museum, the 
tip is bent strongly forward, so that it is worn into an oblique facet by being 
rubbed along the ground as the animal fed. This particular horn was brought 
home and presented to the Museum by the traveller Oswell, and the then keeper 
of the zoological department considered it to represent a distinct species, to 
which he gave the name of Oswell’s rhinoceros. So far, however, as can now 
be ascertained, the forward inclination of the horns in some cows of the extinct 
southern white rhinoceros was only an individual peculiarity. Mr. Ward's 
specimen, which, as already mentioned, has been cast in bronze, shows the 
square base and flattened front surface characteristic of the fore horn of the 
white species. I may take this opportunity of mentioniny that the length of 
the antlers in the sambar head illustrated in your issue of February 17th 
was given as 8o}in. instead of 5ofin.—R. L. 


GULLS IN THE FROST, 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Perhaps you may think this photograph worth pubiishing. I took it 
during the recent hard frost we had. 
Ever since a hard winter we had 
more than ten years ago the gulls 
have come up to the house when- 
ever there is much frost. They 
sit on the lawn in numbers, and 
after every meal come right up 
on to the porch outside the dining-room 
window to be fed. We are 
eighteen miles from the sea, but 
they come in nearly every evening 
to the lake, and during hard weather 
remain there nearly all day. There 
are three different kinds that come 
up to be fed —the  black-headed, 
the herring, and the common gull 
Issopet Home, Coldstream. 


FOR THE PRESERVATION Ol 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir: 

S1r,—Ours is not the only age which has 
had to deplore the wanton destruction of 
old buildings and monuments, In 1721 
Dr. William Stukeley, the learned author 
of the “Itinerarium Curiosum; or, 
an Account of the Antiquitys and Re- 
markable Curiositys in Nature or Art 
observ’d in Travels thro’ Great Britain,” 





ot 
antiquity in 
called Arthur's 


, and “ gave 


published an account 
a notable 
Scotland 

Oodn (or oven 
prints thereof, in order to 
to do the 
accurately 


the 


excite others 


work 


who were 


more 
on spot.” 
years later a 
John Clerk writes 
from 
* the 


Twenty 
certain 
in great indignation 
Edinburgh to tell of 
shock that the 
Antiquarians of thi 

received, by 
pro 
grounds 


heavy 


country have 
Sir Michael Bruce, 
of the 
about Arthur’s Oven ; for 
he has pulled it down, and 


prietor 


made use of all its stones 


for a miln-dam, and yet 


without any intention ot 
preserving his fame to pos 
terity, as the destroyer of 
the Temple of Diana had 


No other motive had this Gothic 


Knight, 


but to procure 


could have purchased in his own quarries for five shillings. 


in the work, so he found it easy to pull down and carry 
but there is no re 


curse him with bell, book, and candle ; 


have from some accurate descriptions given thereof by Dr 
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are perfectly grown. This 
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= mar \p — 
Pwuay, ignem@gue fev eru m lotgla me ltl, orlodque 
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THE 


2S many stones as he 


There was no cement 


off the stones ; 
smedy, except what we 
. Stukeley and others 


we all 


Truly there was no remedy, but the indignant doctor determined that the crime 
should be avenged, and drew this picture of the punishment he would inflict 


on all such Gothi 


demolition of Arthur’s Oon is a most grievous thing to think on. 
posterity, 


his execrable 


about 


name 
his neck 


make 
put 


to 
collar 


in order 


an iron 


A SNAKY 


Dorset, near Bournemouth They 


like 


EFFECT. 


grow 


all 
voke 


in 


< 
a 


at 


wood 


on 


Knights, accompanied by the following description : 


“ The 
I would propose, 


that he should have 


each 


extremity a stone 
of Arthur’s Oon 
to be suspended 
by the 
the 


lewis in 
hole of 
them; thus 
accoutred, let 
wander 
on the banks of 
Styx, perpetu- 
ally agitated by 
daemons 


him 


angry 

ox-goads, 
MICHAEI 
BRUCE 
his back in large 
letters 


burning 


with 
SIR 
wrote on 
ot 
Phos- 
phorus. Will. 
Stukeley. Stam- 
ford, Sept. 24, 
1743."—B 
CURIOUS 
TREES IN 
DORSET. 
To tne EpitTor 
Sir,—These 
snake-like 


(Scots 


trees 
pine, P 
sylvestris) 
to 
at Lilliput, 
sheltered hillside 


are 


be found 


rhe country round was, until the last few years, almost uninhabited, everything 


being left to grow wild The peculiar 
deformities of these trees are no doubt 
There is no 


by 


natural causes. 
that 
man, as is frequently done when twigs 
twisted to walking-sticks ; 
bark is perfect, there 
of of kind. 
ground they grow is 
of better 
found under pines, 


due to 


evidence they were shaped 


are form 
being no 
The 
light 
quality 


their 


sign disease anv 
which 


but 


in 
and gravelly, 
than is generally 


trees will well where 
would stand little 
getting enough nourishment 

But although 
such poor 
it by 
deposit needles year after year 
Who taken a walk the 
beautiful soft carpet, a foot or more 


thick, of a pine wood, composed of 


for these 
other 
ot 
bare 


grow 
chance 
for a 


trees 
existence. pines 
they 
thick 


soil, 


the 


can grow in 
improve 
of 


has 


greatly 


not on 


needles various of 
decay? There about 
these peculiar trees within an area of 
two hundred yards ; they are in nearly 
older ones which 


pine im stages 


are a dozen of 


every case between 


A NATURAL 


VANDAL’ 


tong angutd 

S DOOM. 

doubt, after a few 
weird appearance. 


made 
needles 


no 
a very 
they are 
of the 
and have a very 
regular shape. 
It is very in- 
teresting on 
coming on 
of these conical- 
shaped heaps 
slightly to disturb 
it. At once we 
see myriads of 
running in 
directions, 

carrying 

others 
seeing to the 
repairing of the 
breach. Squirrels, 
too, can be often 
seen leaping from 
branch to branch 
of a pine wood 
with marvellous 
agility. — H. H. 
Brook 


one 


ants 
all 

some 
eggs, 


EARLY 
APPEARANCE 
OF TOADS 
To tHe EpiTor 
Sir, —When I! 
wrote you re “A 
Plague of Toads ” 
I was in hopes 
that I should 


hear of a remedy before they put in their appearance this year. 


years 


Ant-heaps 


~ 


chil Deuce gfomtellor74n 7 ie: 


z q as 
= about 


W. Slkale ” ob oben 


have 


HOW 


fact leads me to believe 
that a heavy fall of show 
must have crippled them 
when they were only 
toot two high. The 
snow, perhaps, would 
lodge on the branches of 
the older trees until t! 
became over-loaded, w 
they would bend or b; 
off, thereby throwing 
great weight of snow 
and perhaps the branches 
on to the young tr 
The trees would be 
manently bent, but 
a year or two the 
would grow straight, 
near as it 
four years a, 
noticed that after a 
of snow all the youn, 
pines were droopi 
some had broken 
passed the bent stems will pre 
are to be found in a pine w 


or 


so 


fail 


DID IT HAPPEN? 


This usually 


occurs about March 24th, but this year they came on February 17th, which is 
so unusually early that it may be desirable to put the fact on record.—F. W. B 


o 


A GIRL’S PET. 


[To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.”) 
Sir,—There was an article in Country Lire about the life of white mice. You 


said tame mice generally live about one year. 


DEFORMITY. 


I have had one that lived over 
three. It was given to me when we 
lived at Richmond. I do not know 
how old it was then. We have since 
then live in Chiswick, and 
I put him in an old breeding bird 
cage and brought him to Chiswic! 
He had a nest on the top of a per 
and he to climb up the bars 
and run along the perch up to 
We have a nice big lawn her 
the summer-time I used 
outside his cagt 
from it 
till he 
On 


come to 


used 


nest. 


and 
let 


in 
him run 
He would never go away 
but run round and round 
found some hole to get in by. 
he was not very well—his hair seem« 
to come off his back 
gave him a bath of Condy’s Fluid 
and he got better. He has just latel) 
died, this winter He was very old 
and he could not climb up his perch 
so he slept down at the bottom 
of his cage. One night I went t 
feed him and he' was dead; 
buried him in my garden.—Dapn> 
RICHARDSON. 


about 


so — so we 


so 











